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PRl-FACK 


fJMlI.S survey has u twofold purpose. Firstly, we lmve 
souphf J«> supply the student of Arab historv~~as well 
as 3iim who utilizes Arabic sources for philological nrnrehtro- 
logical studies™ with a concise account of various feudal 
systems which existed in the countries and periods covered 

by our work, and with lists of principal technical terms 

relatinp to them, which are want tup as a rule in Arable, 

vocabularies. Secondly, we have aimed at providing the 

student of the modern Middle Fast with a key to sm-h wstipes 
of feudal relations as are still traceable in these countries, 
ineludinp brief notes on the history of at least those prominent 
families the share of which in the. feudal past was most, 
remarkable. 

My prateful thanks arc due to the Council of the. ] loyal 
Asiatic Society, under whose autis this work is published. 
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FEUDALISM IN EGYPT, SYRIA, PALESTINE, 
AND THE LEBANON, 1250-1900 

1. The Ekupai. Troops or thk Mami.ukk 

T HE ruling caste of the Mnmluk state (1250-1517 = 
a. it. 618-923) was organised as feudal cavalry, consisting 
almost, exclusively of foreigners of various origin ; in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries mostly natives of the 
Golden Horde, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries mostly 
Caucasians and especially Circassians. 1 All of them denoted 
themselves as “ Turks*’, since their common language, which 
distinguished them from the despised natives, was a Turkish 
dialect. The literature written in this language is poor 2 and 
almost unpublished, so that all studies relating to the Mnmluk 
state must be based upon the plentiful Arabic sources. It is 
necessary, however, to keep in mind that in regard to every 
non-Turkish technical term which we find in these sources 
a possibility exists of its being not the genuine term employed 
by the lords but only its more or less faithful translation, 
invented by their native clerks. AH knights and emirs had to 
be, at least nominally, 3 Moslems. 

This feudal army, commanded by an elected sultan, 4 consisted 

1 I have treated this question in BE1 1935, pp. 231-248. DimighqT, 
p. 2G4, 1. 7, and Ibn Khaldun, v, pp. 372-3, may bo added to the sources 
enumerated there. The minority was of most heterogeneous stock, including 
West Europeans (Suliik, I, i, p.235 ; Hawadith, pp. 339, 591), and Jews 
(Sakha wl, v, p. 197 ; Ibn Jyiis, iv, p. 237). 

- The study of this “ Turkish ” by natives was restrained by the 
unfavourable attitude of the rulers (Ziihiri, p. 99, 11.20-1 ; Sakhilwi, vii, 
p. 100, No. 398), though those native clerks who overcame this difficulty 
had a particularly high standing. 

3 Cf. Khitat, ii, p. 22, 11. 26-34, and Ibn Ilajar, iii, p. 203, 11. 10-17. 

4 The title of sultan was inherited by tho Ayyubid and Marnluk rulers 
from tho Fat imid viziers (Balia* al-Din Ibn Shaddad, ed. Cairo, a.h. 1340, 
p. 29, 1. 1). The electoral body consisted of those “emirs of 100” who 
resided in Cairo ; the preferred candidate was for the most part either a 
son of a former sultan or the Egyptian generalissimo ( atabak al-'asakir). 
A Syrian governor-general could only capturo the tlirono by a civil war, 
and controversies among tho electors were also often settled in this way. 
After the election, the investiture by tho caliph took place. 
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of three principal corps : (a) ajndd al-halqa, i.e. the knights 
who were in the sultan’s service without, being his freedmon ; 
(6) the royal mamluks, who were frecdmen of the reigning 
sultan (mushtanncal), of the former sultans (sultan it/t/a) and 
of dead emirs (sayfiyya) ; (c) the emirs and t heir mamluks. 1 
As particular units within the first corps we may mention 
(a) al-bahriyya. viz. the descendants of the inamluk corps of 
the Ayyubid sultan, al-Salih Ayyitb. Since Sultan Qalaun 
they became the guardians of gates of the citadel of Cairo 
(which included the royal palace) and the bodyguards 
of the sultan on his travels. 2 (b) A l-ajiuld al-qardms, i.e. 
those Caucasian noblemen who were not yet dubbed emirs, 
but whose social position was already equal to that of 
“ emirs of 5 ". 3 Every hundred of ajndd al-halqa were super- 
vised by a naglb and a bash, every 1,000 by a naqlh alf, and 
in the case of war every forty of them were commanded by 
a mxtqaddnm al-halqa .* Among the royal mamluks we 
must note (a) a l - hhass ihiyya , viz. personal aides-de-camp and 
messengers of the sultan, 5 and (b) muqaddamd 1-mnmnW:, 
the eunuchs who were military instructors of the young 
mamluks. During the years of their military education tie- 
mamluks were considered as temporary slaves and denoted 
as al-mwmlU: al-hitdbiyya, having a much higher social 
position than the black and native slaves ('nhld and tjljlmdr). 
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In reward for the service (Jjhidma), the royal mamluks 
held fiefs and received a monthly pecuniary pay (jfimnkiyya), 
an annual pecuniar)' allowance for the purchase of dresses 
( kistca ), regular allocations in kind (rmcatib) — meat (daily), 
sheep before the feast of ‘Id al-rSahr (dahni/ii), barley for 
horses, cloths for tents (Mam) — and extraordinary pecuniary 
grants ( nafaqa ) in the case of war, on the accession of a new 
sultan ( nafaqat al-baija) or merely to make them more 
satisfied with the government. 1 In 1395 Sultan Rarqurj 
transformed the fief of his late son (an “emir of 100 "). 
Muhammad, into a royal domain, the revenues of which 
were devoted to the payment of jnmakiyyn to the royal 
mamluks. The department established for thondrninist ration of 
this domain, ducan [al-iqUT] al-mnfrad or al-dlirdn al-majrnd, 
was managed by the royal major*<lomo, al-u<lddnr 
al-kablr (hence it was denoted also ns dltrdn aUu&ltidnritftftt). 
Afterwards this department was charged with additional 
duties (it had to supply khara and barley to the royal 
mamluks, salary and barley to civil and religious officials of 
the sultan and to his commercial agents), and in order so 
meet the cost of these responsibilities it received new elutes 
(former fiefs) and the right to levy money from Egyptian 
district governors and Bedouin khnyMs for their appoint- 
ment. 5 For the supply of meat to the royal momfuk-- 
the Egyptian vizier was responsible, and his department 
(dlicdn al'irizura or divan at-duuda ) a bo had iti its di-pontioii 


particular sources of revenue : landed estates, - r 
mines of natron in ni-Tarrana.® Tim supply 
munitions in the case of war, and rometinU 'i ut 


perilled tax*', 
of dtif.it an, «d 
uniform, v.\o 
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among the duties of another royal office, the similarly 
organized dhvan al-Jchass, established by Sultan Muhammad 
b. Qalaun and conducted by nazir al-Ichass, with whose duties 
the vizier was formerly charged. 1 This division of the treasury 
into independent departments, each- having its own revenues 
and responsible for particular items of the state budget, 
was caused by financial difficulties, but was unable to over- 
come them, although the managers of departments gradually 
became their farmers. 

The knights of al-halqa held fiefs, and prior to 1298 they 
and their servants received meals from the “ emirs of 100 ” 
to whom they were attached, mudqfun . 2 The emirs held 
fiefs, received nafaqa before going to war, and those of them 
who dwelt in Cairo received fixed allocations of meat, bread, 
spices, vegetable oil, and forage, and the most influential also 
dresses and wax. 3 Twice a year the sultan gave to the emirs 
of Cairo horses as gifts, 4 and the most influential of them 
often received allodial lands and houses. 5 In winter the 
royal mamluks and the emirs of Cairo received, instead 
of barley, strips of the great royal pasturage in the 
neighbourhood of Giza, sown with clover and lucern-grass, 
and denoted in Arabic as al-mbV and in Turkish as otlaq 
(in Arabized form itlaq-at). The size of these strips varied 
from half a faddan 6 to hundreds of fadddns, according to the 
grade of each holder and to the number of his horses. The 
strips were redivided each year by the vizier. 7 Sometimes 

1 Zahirl, pp. 108-9. Subh, iii, p. 456. 

2 Khitatn i, p. 87, 1. 39, to p. 88, I. 2. 

3 Subh , ir, p. 51, 11. 7-8. Daw ’ al-Subh, i, p. 258, 11. 15-16. 

4 KMtaU ii, p. 216, 11. 29-30. 

5 Subh, i v, p. 55, 11. 14-17. 

6 The Egyptian faddan was prior to Muhammad ‘All ‘5929 square 
metres, but he gradually reduced it to 4200,83, i.e. about an aero (see 
e.g. Jabarti, iv, p. 208, 11. 24 if. ; Prince Omar Toussoun, Memoirs sur Us 
finances de VlSgyptc, Cairo, 1924, pp. 115-19). 

7 Suliik ■, i, i, pp. 16-17, n. 16. K hit at, ii, p. 216, 11. 28-30. Ibn lym, j, 
pp. 137, 242 ; ii, pp. 54, 180, 247, 313, 314, 318 ; iv, pp. 283, 335, 482 ; 
v, pp. 266-7. Subh , iii, p. 456, 11. 3-4. Nujum, vi, pp. 251, 253 . Hawudith , 
pp. 19, 94, 251, 462, 466, 537. Manhal, i, f. 21a. 
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a feudatory (as some other persons and institutions) received 
from the sultan a regular pecuniary present. imsmuL 1 The 
private mamluks received no fiefs or allowances from the 
sultan, but each emir was obliged to divide two -thirds of 
the revenue of his fief among his mamluks. by granting 
them either portions of his fief 2 or pecuniary allowances from 
its revenue. 3 He was, however, entitled to give them uneven 
shares, 4 and even, on condition of their explicit consent, to 
take for himself more than a third. 5 The emir paid them also 
portions of the nafaqa received by him. 

The contingent of troops was not fixed. Some sources 
ascribe to prominent reigns great numbers of the royal 
mamluks, e.g. about 16, 000 under Barbara T, 12,000 (or 
7,000) under Qalitun. 12,000 under Khalil, more than 12.(*‘K) 
mushtareveat under Muhammad b. Qalitun c ; it seems, how- 
ever, that they never exceeded several thousands. 7 Under 
Muhammad b. Qalitun al'khassih'yyn amounted to 10, under 
Barsbav to 1,000. under al-Ulinwrj to 1,200.* The total 
number of mnqnthlamii l-matnUWr amounted in 1 <"> 1 0 to 40, * 
while that of a oh a teal al-(iburj was probably erptal to the 
number of barracks, viz. 12. 10 Jn the time of peace all th ,v 
royal mamluks were concentrated in Kgvpt (and accord- 
ingly only there we find lands allotted to //. abma/nut and 
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(?. al-U'kara ) ; most of them dwelt in Cairo, where they hired 
private houses with stables . 1 As regards the emirs and the 
knights of al-halqa, it must be remembered that the Mamluk 
state was divided into several provinces '( mamalik ), which 
replaced the former Ayyubid and Latin states, and that each 
province had its own emirs and knights, who dwelt for the 
most part in its administrative centre. The fief of an emir 
(or knight) was in the province where he served, and con- 
sequently on his transfer from one province to another he 
received a new fief . 2 Only in exceptional cases, when there 
were no vacant 3 fiefs in his new province, or as a special 
favour of the sultan, he retained his former fief . 4 The emirs 
were everywhere created directly by the sultan , 5 * but the 
Syro-Palestinian knights of al-halqa were recommended to 
the sultan by the governors-general of their respective 
provinces, and the governor-general’s name was mentioned 
in their feudal charters . 5 In a.h. 815 and 875 the sultan 
accorded for a short time the right to dub emirs and knights 
in Syria and in Palestine, and to grant them fiefs, to the 
emir who commanded in chief the local troops (Nawruz 
al-Hafiz! in the first case, Yashbak al-Dawadar in the second ). 7 
According to Zahirl , 8 who indicates in general the greatest 

1 Ibn lyas, iv, p. 369. 

= Ilaivadith , p. 350, 1. 12 ; p. 357, IK 13-15 ; p. 372, I. 19 ; p. G62, I. G. 
Nujum y vi, p, 314, 1. 5. 

3 The vacant fief is denoted as shaghir (Nvjum, vii, p. 851, 1. 12), vxalilul 
( Khitat , ii, p. 217, 1. 15), 77 iutawaJ}lr (Ibn lyas, ii, p. 277), mvwaffar (Nujwn, 
vi, p. 68, 1. 17), and mu'a khkha r (Nujiimy vi, p. 7, 1* 14). 

4 A. P.,i v, p. 61, 1. 29 ; p. 71, IK 26-7 ; p. 74, 11. 6-8. Manhal , iii, f. 36a, 

I. 11 ; f. 4Sb, h 1. Ibn lyas, iv, p. 125, 1. 21. 

5 Sjibliy iv, p. 50, 1. 16, to p. 51, 1. 2. Khitat , ii, p. 217, 11. 24-6. 

e Subh, iv, p. 51, IK 3-6 ; p. 184, 11. 13-15 ; p. 217, 11. 6-7 ; xii, p. 21, 

II. 16-17 ; p. 218, 1. 19. 

7 Ibn lyas, i, p. 358, h 8 ; ii, p. 127, 11. 2-7. Nujiim, vi, p. 314, 1. 1. 

8 pp. 104, 131-5. Sometimes it is not clear whether he includes those 
emirs who held administrative dignities in general figures, and then we 
have decided according >to the relative significance of the province in 
question. According to JSubh , iv, p. 182, 11. 16-20, there were in the province 
of Damascus up to ten “ emirs of 100 ”, 40-150 emirs al-tabL , 2,150 (!) 
“ emirs of 10 The governors-general were as a rule “ emirs of 100 
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figures which were ever attained, there were in the province 
of Damascus (— - South Syria, most of the Lebanon. Northern 
Trans-Jordan, Samaria and Northern Judrea) 12 “ emirs 
of 100 20 al-tabh, 00 lower emirs, 12,000 knights of al-hnlqa : 
in the province of Snfad (= Galilee) 3 al-tabh. about 20 lower 
emirs, 1,000 knights of al-halqa ; in that of Gaza (~- the 
south-western corner of Palestine) 2 emirs al-tabh. 1,000 
knights of al-halqa ; in that of Tripoli (~- the region of 
Tripoli and the modern land of the ‘Alawls) 1 “ emirs of 10*1 
10 emirs al-fabh, about 30 lower emirs, 3-4,000 knights of 
al-halqa ; in that of Hama 4 emirs al-tabh, more than 20 lower 
emirs, about 3-4,000 knights of al-halqa ; in that of Aleppo 
G-9 “ emirs of 100”, 10 emirs al-tabh, 20 lower emirs. 0 , 0 * V) 
knights of al-halqa ; in that, of Mnlatya 3 emirs al-tabh, 
more than 30 lower emirs, 1,000 knights of al-halqn ; on tie- 
province of al-Karak ( = Southern Trans-Jordan) he supplies 
no detailed data. J Jitqsid 1 attributes to the province of 
Damascus 8 “ emirs of 100 ”, 21 al-tabh, 22 “ emirs of 20 *\ 
51 “emirs of 10 ”, 23 “emirs of 5”, and to that of Safad 
4 al-tabh , 3 “ emirs of 20 ”, G “ emirs of 10 ”, 3 emirs of f» 
The whole of Egypt was from the military standpoint a sing!" 
province, where the local knights of al-halqa were dubh'-d 
directly by the sultan. Sometimes there was, however, tin* po-.t 
of vice-sultan, who could grant small fiefs (the annual revenue 
of which was less than 400 or GOO (/Tears joyth ") without 
consulting the sultan. 2 I'mlor the first Mamlfik sultan-* th*T»- 


were in Egypt 24 “emirs of 100“ ; nft«'r the tome 
th al-inafrai ! their number sunk to 18-20 
vacant fief*: of them became its domains) ; und»-i 


ath>n of 


Khn-lnpulam to 13 *, under Jafjnnm to 11; 
wa- again 2 ? , and in 02** it ro'.«« to 2 T, 3 
lower emirs van constantly shifting. 1 • - ! • < f> 


its A. If. 90-'. 

The 

the to*. at fi;> 





tin: nrrn.u. Timors or Tin: mamu’kk 


l) 

of Egyptian emirs riL/oM, and “ emirs of 10'* was -301. ami 
in Wifi it amounted to more than 200, which was an increase 
in comparison with the immediately preceding period. 1 In 
1315 there were in Krypt S.932 knights (and 201 officers) 
of u \-labhi. whereas in MIS those who dwelt in Cairo (i - the 
majority) were scarcely more than •J00. ; In consefjuonre. the 
real numher of knights of nUhaltin who were commanded hv 

i -4 f 

an " emir of HH> ” was as n rule much less than the nominal 
thousand. 

There were also auxiliary troops of natives : («) Turcoman 
and Kurdish shepherd tribes, employed bv the Mmnluks as 
military colonists in nil parts of Syria. Palestine and the 
le-bunon. 5 In 1267 Lay bars 1 settled 'J'ureomans in tlie 
Palestinian maritime plain as guardians against the invasions 
of Crusaders. 4 and in 1200 the region of Kasrawftn (in the 
North Lebanon) was divided into fiefs among 200 Turcoman 
knights, who had to watch shores and routes from Antalyas 
(near Beirut) to the boundary of the province of Tripoli. 1 
Influential tribal chieftains had the grade of emirs (of 10. 20, 
and at'Uihl.). hut they were not erjunl to (lie “ Turkish ” emirs 
of the same grades, the distinction being emphasized by 
the external form of their feudal charters. 0 (/;) Bedouin 
tribes, the chieftains of which held fiefs on the condition 
of guarding roads and punishing highwaymen, 7 sending horses 

» ii, p. 217, 1. 37, (<> 11 . 218, 1. «. llui Iy«s, v, p. fi, II. 8-9. 

s Khitat. ii, p. 218. 11. 8-11. Xvjiitn, vi, pp. 388-9. The figure 2-1,000 
t Khitat. i, p. 05, 1. 11 ; Zuhirl, pp. 104, 110), is based upon the supposition 
that the number of thousands of these knights should he equal to the 
numher of “emirs of 100”, and upon the confusion with the total con- 
tingent of the Egyptian tinny in 13115 ii, p. 217, 1.35). 

3 Znhiri, p. 105. Subh, iii, p. 182 ; vii, pp. 100, 2S2 ; xii, p. 218. Xvjiim, 
vi, p. 301. Ihn nl-Shilina, pp. 228, 2G4. 11m YnljyS, pp. 107, 182. 

4 SuUil:, I, ii, p. 51. Gf. Subh, xii, ]). 218, 1. 10. 

1 Ihn Yuliya, pp. 33, 37, 12, 100. Cf. Shidytiq, pp. 212, 316. 

e Subh, vii, p. 100, 11. 0-7, 17 ; xiii, p. 158, 1. 10 ; p. 19S, 11. 10-11. 

• ihn Khaldun, v, p. 383, 11. 15-10 ; vi, p. 0, 11. 2-3, 9, 22 ; p. 0, 1. 12. 
Subh, iii, p. -158, 1.4. Sul 0!;, j, i, pp. 109-170. Every chieftain was 
responsible for a specified territorial division (tiara!:), and his watchmen 
( hbufaru ’) camped there In their tents on ronds : Subh, xiii, p. 95, II. 14-10- 
Nttjum, vi, p. 292, 1. 3 ; p. 481, 1. 8. 
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as annual gifts to (lie sultan, 1 and supplying in the case 
of emergency an auxiliary cavalry. 2 The chieftains of 
al-Sharqiyya and of the Sinaitic desert hud an additional 
duty, to supply post-horses for the lines Bilbay s -Da mi e 1 1 a 
and Bilbavs-nl-KliaiTuba (the latter being a portion of the 
line Cairo-Damnscus). 3 A humbler chieftain (shaykh al-amb) 
was reckoned a knight of al-halqa a more influential had the 
title of emir, without being equal to a “ Turkish *' emir. 
A quite exceptional position was held by the chief emir of 
Al 5 Fa ell (the family which dominated the northern Syrian 
desert, possible ancestors or kinsmen of the tribe of the same 
name which roams to-day to the east of the Lake TibenV-). 
denoted as “ the king of the bedouins ** or ‘‘ the emir of the 
desert”.® Sometimes, not being content with their Syrian 
fiefs, Al Fndl passed for some lime to the side of the Iranian 
Mongols, and the fiefs granted to them in such cases by the 
Mongols contained almost the whole of Iraq. 7 The cited 
emir granted fiefs to those bedouins who wore in his service,*' 
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but there were also some other members of his family who 
received from the sultan the title of emir and fiefs. 1 Al ‘All 
(a branch of Al Facjl, roaming in the plain of Damascus), 
Al Murra (or Mira, Mira*, in the Iiauran) and Band 'Uqba (in 
Moab) had also respectively a chief emir and several sub- 
ordinate emirs : B. Maluli (in Gilead) 1-i emirs ; some- 
times the higher chieftains of .farm (in the province of Gaza), 
Zubayd, and al-Mashariqn (scattered in Syria), were also 
dubbed emirs. 2 In Egypt there were at the commencement 
of the Mamlfik epoch, according to nl-Hamdani, at least 12 
bedouin dynasties of emirs (o in the south, 7 in al-Sharqiyya), 
but none of them retained its influence until the end of this 
epoch. 3 4 The emigration of the Ilawwara tribe from al-Buhayra 
to Upper Egypt in the fourteenth century brought to their 
chieftains, B. ‘Umar, the dignity of emirs.' 1 Other families of 
bedouin emirs in Egypt, towards the end of the Mamlfik 
epoch were : B. al-Ahdab 5 * in Upper Egypt, B. Baqar G 
in al-Sharqiyya, B. Baghdad 7 in al-Gharbiyya, B. Mur'ft 8 in 
al-Buhayra. (c) Syro-Palcstinian and Lebanese tribes of 
cultivators, designated as al-'ashn, al-‘vshran, or al~ asha’ir. 9 
In the case of war the government hired the tribesmen as 
mercenary footmen, armed with arrows and stones. We hear 
in this connection especially on (1) tribesmen of Satnarian 

1 Ibid., p. 79, 1. 13, to p. 80, 1. 1. A. F„ iv, p. 81, II. 1-2 ; p. 91, 
11.17-18; p. MS, 1.31. 

2 Cf. the lists of Syro-Pnlestininn bedouin tribes in Ta'rif, pp. 70-80 ; 
Sublt, iv, pp. 203-215, 231-2, 242-3 ; vii, pp. 184-9 ; Ibn Khaldun, vi, 
pp. 0-1 L hugsid, cited by Gaudefroy-Demombjmes, p. 200, n. 1. Znhiri, 
p. 132, 1. 13 ; p. 13G, I. 6. 

* Cf. the detailed lists in Ta'rif, pp. 76-7 ; Sub?i, iv, G7-72 ; vii, pp. 1C0-2. 

4 Svbh (the aforementioned lists). Ibn Iyas, ii, pp. 96, 166, 171, 180-2, 
229, *233, 240, 248, 279, etc. 

L Mentioned in a.h. 754 as chieftains of the ‘Arak tribe (Ibn Iyas, i, 
p. 200), in A.H. 928 as chieftains of Hawwara (ibid., v, pp. 429, 431). 

c Ibn Iyas, i, p. 331 ; ii, pp. 127, 197 ; v, pp. 108, 235, etc. Of the 
•Judham tribe. 

7 Ibn Iyas, ii, p. 105 ; v, p. 431. 

8 Many times in the vols. iv-v of Ibn Iyas. 

9 This appellation is treated by me in Rfil., 1934, pp. 264-5. 
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hills, 1 who were denoted also as “ bedouins ” (‘urban), but 
are not mentioned in the lists of genuine bedouin tribes, and 
on (2) Lebanese tribesmen, 2 but also on those of the provinces 
of Tripoli, Safad, and Aleppo. 3 Sometimes they were also 
hired as horsemen : according to Zahiri 4 al-asklr were 
headed by 35 chieftains (: muqaddamun ), who could mobilize 
up to 35,000 horsemen, while 180,000 could be supplied by 
the Turcomans, more than 20,000 by the Kurds, and 03,000 
by the bedouins (29,000 Syro-Palestinian, 33,000 Egyptian, 
31,000 of the Hijaz and Mesopotamia). The most impor- 
tant families of chieftains were (1) B. Subh (or Subayh) 
the foremost Lebanese chieftains under the first Maniluk 
sultans 5 ; (2) B. Bishara, the most important chieftains of 
al-asjnr in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the centre 
of whose activities seems to be that Shfite region which 
forms now, under the name of Bilad Bishara, the southern 
part of the Lebanese Republic 0 ; (3) B. al-ITanash, in the 
al-Biqa‘ plain and in the neighbourhood of Hama, destroyed 
at the time of the Ottoman conquest (the survivors were 
exterminated in 1541) 7 ; (4) B. al-Hamra’ in t he plain of 
al-Biqa', fief-holders in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries 8 ; (5) B. Buhtur, denoted also ns Al Tanfikb, 

chieftains of the al-Gharb region near Beirut, fief-holders 
since 1147,° who retained their influence after the Ottoman 


1 I bn Iy5s, i, pp. 281, 202, 320, 312, 353; it pp. 100. 123. 250, 252; 
iv, pp. 408, 4*18 ; v, pp. 88, 230, 377. Mtijir, pp. GGG, G73, G75-0. Ilauri/Uth, 
pp. 701, 700. 

- 11m Yahyii, pp. 105-0. 

3 lbn nl-Shibnn, p. 201, 1.4. Xu j uni, vi, p. 4ft, 11.5-0; p. 01, t It* 
Cf. Subh, xil, p. 10ft, 1,0 (nn Him?). 

* p. 105, 11. 2G-17. Cf. Jim Jyiis. p. 331, I. 10. 

s lbn Ynlivft, pp. 33, 34, 84. 00, 105, 130. Anonym, pp. 140. 1 14. TnqvOr. 
p. 40. ». 1. Muuhnl, iv, f. 08 b, fjhitlynq, pp. 48, 40, 250. 

c Xvjum, vi, pp. 114, 778, flair-hiilh, pp. 50, 10ft. 11m lyn", ii. p. 
Sitbbnwi. iii, p. 138. lbn Tub'll). /ui'-iTf Ta‘rUhi>/i;'i (Damn-ai)', a.ii. Lil'-}, 
iv, p. GO. In a.ii. 824 they fmin<i'<l a new town on tin- of Tyn*. 

’ lbn Ynhyii, p. 108. Jbn Ivfu*, v, pp. 101. 105, 114, 218. 
pp. 55-0, Sljitlvatj, pp. 240* r>$H, 

* lbn Ynhyfi, pp. HI. 151. 181, 225 G. 231. FLi'ly.Vp pp. 15V*. 253. 

* J bn Y/ihy’>, 45. )). 7 !). ))>» )L>j-.r, il ;y>. 51*5, No. IS**.. SVt l> 
p. 224, 1. IS tr. 
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conquest and were exterminated in 1633 ; (6) the KamtunI 
chieftains in the same region, 'fief-holders since 1309, regarded 
by the dynasty of B. Ma c n in the seventeenth century as their 
ancestors 1 ; (7) B. Abi 1-Jaysh of the same region, enemies of 
B. Buhtur, 2 claimed by the modern Arslan e mir s as their 
ancestors 3 ; (8) B. Isma/ll and (9) B. £ Abd al-Qadir, who 
disputed under the Circassian sultans the dignity of the 
supreme shaylch of the Samarian tribes, shayJch [‘urban] jabal 
Nabulus 4 ; (10) as regard the claim of the Shihab emirs, 
chieftains of Wadi 1-Taym under the Ottoman rule (and 
chief emirs of the Lebanon between 1697-1841), that they 
held this chieftainship since Saladin, 5 the Mamluk sources 
contain too little information on this region, so that we are 
not able to accept or to reject it. B. al-Hanash, B. al-Hamra’, 
B. Isma'il, and B. ‘Abd al-Qadir were semi-bedouins ; 
B. Bishara and B. Subli probably Shi'ites 6 ; chieftains of 
al-Gharb outwardly Sunnis, in reality Druses. 7 Most of them 
were reckoned knights of al-halqa and low emirs, the grade 
of emir al-tabl. being accorded only as an exceptional favour 


1 Poliak in R$I., 1935, p. 247, n. 6. Ibn Yahya, pp. 158-165. Manhal, 
iii, f. 8a. Ibn Ha jar, i, pp. 540-1, No. 1462. The tradition on the descent 
of B. Ma‘n from a bedouin emir, Ma‘n, who allegedly settled in the Lebanon 
in 1120 (Shidyaq, pp. 1626, 247), is a late fable, just as that upon their 
descent from Crusaders (in European sources). Ibn Yahya does not know 
at all those members of this family who lived in the Mamluk epoch according 
to Shidyaq, and the chieftains of al-Shuf were then not B. Ma‘n (as alleged 
by Shidyaq) but B. Mi‘?ad (Ibn Yahya, p. 173, 1. 5). It seems from Shidyaq, 
p. 114, that after the RamtunI pedigree had been abandoned by B. Ma‘n, 
it was claimed by the family of ‘Alam al-DIn (who exterminated B. Buhtur 
in 1633 and were exterminated in their turn in 1709) ; they, however, not 
only introduced in it some confusion and could not establish a continuous 
line of names since that time, but alleged that the first Ramtum emir 
(‘Alam al-DIn) was a member of B. Buhtur and seceded from them in 1301. 

2 Ibn Yahya, pp. 47, 59, 69, 72-3, 81-2, 94, 97, 98, 99, 133, 180, 185, 
190, 200. 

3 Shidyaq, pp. 668-675. 

4 Haxvadith, p. 215. Ibn Iyas, ii, pp. 221, 234, 278. Mujir, pp. 666, 669, 
675. Sakhawi, i, p. 10 ; viii, p. 70, No. 129. 

5 Shidyaq, pp. 44 ff. 

0 Cf. Subh iv, p. 153, 1. 13 ; p. 154, 1. 14. 

7 Cf. ibn Yahya, p. 47, II. 2-5 and n. 2 ; p. 158, 1. 11 ; p. 182, 1. 22. 
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to individuals, (d) IsmaTlls, whose territory contained the 
castles Masyaf, al-Rusafa, al-Ehawabi. al-Qadmiis, al-Kahf, 
al-Manlqa, and al-‘Ullayqa (in the modem land of the 
‘Alawls). In 1269 this country (except Masyaf) became the 
fief of the Isma'ili chief, Mubarak b. Riclak dubbed amir 
al-tablal-ltana. 1 * In 1271 it was completely annexed to the 
Mamluk state, and the chieftains acquired a quite particular 
status : their duty was to send courageous terrorists against 
the sultan’s enemies, they had no fiefs but received allowances 
from the revenue of these castles, and they were denoted in 
official letters not as emirs but as atabaks.- 

There were also small native auxiliary forces which were 
not organized on the tribal principle, and are not mentioned 
among the fief-liolders : baJdsiyya and ghilman suUaniyya. 3 
In the fleet the sailors were considered as workers, whose 
duty was to build, repair, and conduct ships, whereas the 
warriors (gjntzat) consisted of mamlfiks and auxiliary troops. 
Shortly before the last Mamlfik-Ottoman war, Sultan 
al-Ghawrl hired an Ottoman admiral, Salman, and his 2,000 
seamen to conduct the war against the Portuguese on the 
Red Sea. 4 The same sultan established the corps of mercenary 
musketeers and artillerymen, al-labaqa ahkhamisaf which 
consisted of awJdd al-nds , c Turcomans, Persians, etc. 

The feudal aristocracy had considerable privileges. The 
lawsuits relating to the knights and emirs and to their fiefs 
were settled not by the qiidls and according to the Islamic 
law, but by the military judges ( Intjjah ) and according Jo the 
siydsa, laws based upon the rules (“ the Great ^ ftsa ’ ) of 

1 Suit'd-, i, ii, p. SO, 

: Ibn al-Sliilirift. p. 263. SttLh , }v, p. MO ; vii, p. 22S. 

a p.g. Ibn Jy<b», ii. p. ISO; Jlaityi'Iith, p. 15*0; Ziihin, j>. 132. 

« Ibn iv, pp. SG5, 439 ; v, }>. I'.''.'. Il<> jvtunnd vh-n 

nlrtvuly Otloin.nn. 

1 Ibn Iru-i, iv. pp. COO, 239, 200, 331, 300, 300. 130. c t-\ 

- ” ]Vr-on« of n<»W" birlh ” ; tin* nfitiv*-' d*-i-»*nd«-d " Turti-!'. 

nnr»-;tor! (.tisd pirtirnlirly tin' d<-«-cvnd.mts i>f rroir-). On »!>-nl»ty 

with l*sn& l-filr'd’, cf. Ibn Iy>V, iv, p. ISO, 11,3, S, 10. 
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Chingiz Khan . 1 Only the members of military class had coats 
of arms , 2 and they strove to make horse riding their 
exclusive prerogative . 3 Their turban ( tahfifa ) was distinct 
from that of the natives (‘imdma), and only those of them who 
held fiefs directly from the sultan were entitled to gilded 
spurs and to embroideries (tirdz) on their sleeves . 4 Many 
oiliccs (al-traza'if ol-jayshiyya), not necessarily of military 
character, were reserved for knights and emirs only ; but 
we often find “ men of the sword '' entrusted even with oiliccs 
which had to be assigned, according to custom, to native 
religious and civil officials (al-vazd'if al-dwiyya and al-wazd’jf 
al-dTwdniyya).* The qualities which the accomplished knight 
had to possess, / urmiyya, arc to be defined rather as “ physical 
culture " than as “ chivalry ’* : among their “ branches ” 
{amca* or fumln al-furusiyyn) we find 6 the correct use of 
bridle and spurs, the knowledge of pedigrees of horses, races, 
wrestling, lance exercises, the preparation of bows and 
arrows and their use, etc. The order of knights devoted 
to Muhammad's posterity. aUfulumca, which was headed by 
the sultan and open to native knights , 7 ceased to exist in 
the fourteenth century, probably owing to the growing 
exclusiveness of the “ Turkish " nobility. 


1 Cf. the sources enumerated by me in RLI 1035, pp. 233 G. Al-OhawrI 
temporarily suspended the military courts of justice in A.n. 910 and 919 
(Ibn Iyus.'iy, pp. 77, 302, 312, 31S, 320), but the final blow was given by 
the Ottoman conquest. The bedouins had their own hujjub (A. F., iv, 
p. 113, II. 12-13 ; Martial, iv, f. 198*, 1. 19), who probably decided according 
to tribal custom. 

2 Mayer, p. 3. This question is further elucidated by the same author 
in his article in Syria, xviii, 1937, pp. 3S9-393. 

■ 3 Haivadith, pp. 7G, 77, 91, 534, 538. 

4 'Khitat, ii, p. 217, 11. 11-12. 

5 e.g. the superintendent of waqfs (nazir al-auyaf) was often an emir, 
although this dignity was among al-trazd if al-d\n\yya , cf. in, p. llo, 
H. 12-13 ; Daw' al-Subli, i, p. 251, 11. 3-5 ; Manhnl, ir, f. 1795. 

£ Sakha wl, hi, p. 41, 11. 10-11 ; P- 30S, 11. 25-6; vi, p. --S, U.ly-IG. 
Iiawadith, p. 585, 11. 1-2. Cf. the expression ‘dm al-furusiyt/a (Ibn Jya s, ii, 

7 Svluk, r, i, p. 58, 1G3, 212, 223. Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, pp. 64 ff. 
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There remained in Syria and in Palestine, after their con- 
quest by the Mamluks in 1260, Latin enclaves (until 1291). 
Ayyubid enclaves (al-Karak until 1263, Hims until 1261, 
Sahyun until 1271, Hama until 1341), and two native states : 
the Druse Kasrawan (until 1300) and the KusayrI ‘Amal 
al-Zinniyyln (until 1306). 1 Whereas the Latin and native 
enclaves were independent of the Mamluk state, 2 the 
Ayyubid were its feudatories. The Sultan of Hama was 
entitled, according to the patent of 1313, to maintain i> 00 
knights in his service, and consulted the Mamluk sultan 
whenever he wished to create an emir. 3 Sometimes there were 
in al-Karak and in Sahyun feudatory rulers of mamluk 
stock, denoted respectively as Sultans and emirs 4 ; but in 
general the Mamluks regarded Syria, Palestine, and the 
Lebanon as integral parts of their state, and divided them into 
the usual fiefs, 5 wdiereas other countries captured by them (as 

1 Cf. Polink in J?7vL, 1934, p. 2G5 ; 1930, pp. CGl-S. These regions 

probably were loose confederations of tribal chieftains (cf* on Kn^rawfm 
the later traditions in Shidyaq, pp. 20S-212, which exaggerate the 
part pla 3 ’cd then by the Maronitcs). After the conquest these chieftain** 
received no fiefs in their own regions, but those of them who emigrated 
from Knsrawun to Tripoli were dubbed knights of ahbnlqa (Ilm Ynhv.w 
p. 32, I. 7 ; read akhUiz I). 

2 Two rebel chieftains succeeded in establishing for ft short time indopm. 
dent states : the bedouin sultan Hi?n al-Dln b. ThrFlnb, ruler of Upp*r 
Egypt under Aybak, Qu(nz» and Bay bars T (Tct'rif, p* IPS, 11* <7-12 ; Subh, *v, 
p. 0S f 11* 1-9 ; Sutvl:, I, i> pp* 40-2), and the Turcoman emir ruKr 
of North-West Syria between a.h. SOtl-S, who confirmed the fiefs of tln&'e 
Mamluk knights who consented to serve him [Manhai* iv, fk 205-0 ; S'fjhawl, 
vi, p. 103, No. 540). 

3 A. F*, iv, p. 74, 1!. 23-7. iv, p. 237, If. 13-10* 

4 The contingent of troops maintained in al-Karak by the Jo***! jujltan* 
was greater than the troop** stationed there when it was a rimpK proving 
of the Mamluk state (cf. MarJ.at, v, f. U2 l% on Sultan Baraka. Kh'nj* 

In Sahyun the emir Sunqtir abAdjqar was entitled 

maintain <109 knights {Sulul\ u, i, pp. 30-1 j, and Bay Kir* 
received in BH0 the right to maintain 100 (A. F., iv, |>. (A 1 * - • f w0 * 
hut was arrested <m hh way thither. 

* Among the emirs who received fief* in th** maritime 

in 1201. v/e find IKdr a)4>m Muhammad, r. i>f JWkv*KJjKi b. d/h hi 
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Baron, Nubia, the Hijaz. t ho Yaman, Cyprus, Iliya r Baler) 
remained autonomous tributary states. The emir of Medina 
held a small fief in Egypt d 


(the ruler of the Golden Horde and the suzerain of the Mnmifik state) : 
Suluh i. ii, p. 14 (cr. Rill., 1035, p. 233). 

1 Ibn al-JITm, ]>. 133, 1. 12; p. 144, 1. 21. 11m llnjnr, iii, 

1 . 10 . 


p. 150, 



II. The Mamluk: Fiefs 

The Mamluk fief, denoted as iqla, Jchubz, or mithal 1 was 
a source of revenue, temporarily conceded by the state to 
a knight or emir, and bringing an average yearly income 
corresponding to his military grade. In consequence of the 
agrarian character of the countries in question, most of the 
fiefs were landed estates, but many of them were annual 
allowances from the revenue of a tax, custom, or excise 
levied by the central government ; mines or specified taxes, 
customs and excises levied b} r the fief-holders in places which 
belonged to the central government, etc . 2 Land being regarded 
only as a source of revenue, the territorial fief was not an 
expanse containing villages, forests, mountains, meadows, 
and deserts, but it consisted as a rule only of lands bringing 
a fixed income, viz. of cultivated lands which belonged to the 
inhabited' places enumerated in the feudal charter . 3 In the 
Moslem world uncultivated lands were always considered 

1 Cf. my notes on theso terms in JRAS., 1 037, p. 0f>. The term tqt'Y 
was sometimes employed also for the domains of d. aUvmfrad and 
d. abdauda {IJa\ctid\\h f pp. 253, 202, 321, 413), possibly heenus* most of 
their revenue was distributed among the knights. The same may bo 

on t lie designation aqutV mlfdnvjyn for the crown domain 4 * in Egypt 
after the Ottoman conquest (cf. Ibn lyus. v, p. 420, lb K, 20, and 
pp. 403-5). The domains held by the sultan for his private expense* ar** 
never referred to as iqta\ 

2 Cf. the cases cited by me in JJ*Ai S\* 1037, pp. 101-2. The extraction 
of salt from the river Knhr al-ljhahab was a portion of tlm ftef o\ the 
governor-general of Aleppo (Ihn nbShihnu, p. 47, 11. 14-15). 

3 The Egyptian forests were held by the sultan {Kfttydt b p. 1 10. lb 50-1, 

37, to p. Ill, I. 10), most of the Lebanese and Syro-lVlcdutun utifb^d 
by the neighbours without restraint (DiniMiql, p. IP 4 .*, )b 13 ff. ; Jhn 
ahShilma, p. 127, l. 12). The hunting of birds was rnonojwdl/fd irs Kryp* 
by the sultan’s court (ZfilurT. p. 115, b 4; pp. 127— S ; iv, V -•* 

lb 14-10). Thr sultan had nho hnbittud hunting grounds in tin* bb'>~ h 
desert, Iv^twe^n the Pyramid* nnd nl*l!fttn>7mKt in rd.Huhaynx (A. 1.. h, 
pji.no, 31, 1*3; SvbK xiv, pj>. WU}11 ; Market, iib (.tin t 1**0. 
amt the Syro-Pah^tmhn govrrn < >r**gen«nr»l had thrift in wrmWt 
region* {SiM, W* J». 217, lb 0-13); but th— hunting gnmreh were r*-: 
n part of th‘*ir f;? ;*, and wrn- utilis'd only during a n, 

IS 
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as unowned, the right of pasturage on them 1 being accorded 
to all herd-owners. On the other hand, although the 
sultan sometimes delimited the grazing grounds of bedouin 
and Turcoman tribes, 2 it was only a means to avoid feuds 
among them, and in general it did not give them any additional 
rights in these regions : c.g. the habitual encampments of 
Al Eadl in the desert were not included in their fiefs, 3 4 5 which 
consisted only of cultivated lands, villages, and towns. More- 
over the villages and towns of which a fief consisted were 
not. necessarily adjacent or neighbouring ; on the contrary, 
a Syrian, Palestinian, or Lebanese fief was, after 1313, scattered 
as a rule in various parts of that province in which the knight 
served, and an Egyptian, after 1315, in various parts of Egypt. 
In Egypt a territorial fief of an emir usually contained 1-10 
villages ; of a royal mamluk — sometimes a village, more 
often only half a village or less ; of a knight of al-halqa — 
only a portion of a village." 1 Since 1313-15 the sultan often 
granted portions of different villages instead of a whole 
village, and small portions of several scattered villages 
instead of a great portion of a single village. 6 As we 
have sought to prove in JR AS., 1937, pp. 104-6, the 
arable lands being annually redivided among the peasant 
clans of which the village community consisted, and each 
clan being entitled to a fixed share of the common arable, 
the distribution of a single village among several feudatories 
meant in practice that each of them was the lord of a particular 


1 And on the cultivable lands of villages after the harvest, cf. Subh, vii, 
p. 203, 11. 16 ff„ and the Ottoman Land Code of 1858, art. 125. In Egypt, 
however, the Mamluk fief-holders levied taxes on herds pastured on those 
lands which officially belonged to the villages held by them. 

2 Suluk , it, i, p. 23. Nujum, vi, p. 340, I. 7. The Kurdish tribes arc less 
frequently mentioned by the sources because of their smaller number ; 
most nf them immigrated to Syria only after 1258 (SuluJc, i, i, pp. 79-80, 
S3; Ta l nf, p. Ill, 11. 10-11). 

a A. F., iv, p. 73, 11. 18-24 ; p. 81, .1. 1. 

4 Subtly iii, p. 457, 1. 15, to p. 458, I, 2. 

5 'Khitaty i, p. 90. 11. 6-8 = Manhal , v, f. 96a, 11. 19-20. Ibn Yuliya, p. 164, 

11.4-5. 
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clan. The towns conceded as fiefs were then scarcely more 
than large villages ; we may mention among them Sannln . 1 
Ma'arrat al-Nuhnan 2 and Salamiya 3 in North Syria : Nahlus * 
in Palestine ; Ushmun , 6 Damanhur , 0 Atfih , 7 Aswan, and 
‘Aydhab 8 in Egypt. Really great cities (as Cairo, Damascus, 
Aleppo), where the majority of emirs and knights dwelt, were 
divided into small allodial ground-plots, and their affairs were 
managed by the sultan or his local representative (=the 
governor-general) . 

The grant and supervision of fiefs were committed to the 
government department denoted as diwdn aUjaysh or 
d. al-iqla‘.° The central office in Cairo was divided into two 
principal sections: d. < d-jaydh al-misrl , devoted to Egypt, 
and d. al-jaysh al-shaml, devoted to Syria, Palestine, and the 
Lebanon . 10 Each of them was managed by a clerk denoted 
as muslaivft (sometimes also mulaicalU, sahib, or ha fib) of the 
respective section . 11 Two humbler muslawfis were entrusted 


1 Included in the fiefs of Al Fndl (A. F., iv, p. 73, 1. 10; p. 1-0. 1.2 : 
p. 142, 1. 2G ; p. 144, I. 0). Centre of soap industry (Ilm Battuta, i. p. 145). 

1 Granted in a.h. 710 to the einir Muhammad of Al Fndl (A. F„ iv, p. S3. 
11 . 3-4). 

3 Included in the fiefs of Al Fadl sinee A.it. G58 : A. F., iii, p. 214. 1. 2G ; 
Ibn Khaldun, vi, p. 0, 1. 9 ; Suhh, iv, p. 200, 1. 7. 

4 At the end of the Ayyubid domination mid in the commencement of 
the Mnmlftk it was usually divided between two “ Turkish ” omif*; 
Sul ul:, j, i, p. S3 ; I, ii, pp. 172-3 ; jl lanital, i. f. ■ 

5 Sometimes granted ns fief to some " emir of 100 " (ibn nl-.Ji'fiii. p. 40 ; 
Ibn Duqmiiq, v, p. GO). Centre of the district al-Daqahliyya wad-Murf ahiyya, 

£ Ibn nl-Ji’an, p. 11G; Ibn Duqtnuq, p. 101, Centre of the nMhtlnrr.' 
district. 

• Ibn nl-li'fm, p. 147. Centre of the al-AtfihiyvA di-triH. 

* According to Ibn al-.li'fm, in 1375 their lord " a ’’ the gov<-rnor pcte'r.’F 
of Upper Egypt, and in his own time the emir Yndjknfc nl.I).i\v.7d«r. 

» Ta'n'f, p. SS. I. IS ; p. SP. It. S-fi. £7 .Jr, it, ii. p. 217. 11. IK, 2*s 


>* Zfdliri, p. 103, II. 15-10. 

11 fUiluh, I, i. pp. 202-5, n. 85. Ibn Iy5s, iv. p. 35. 11.5-0, It'.; v, p.4, IL s, Is. 
SaWuVAi. si, p. 241, 11. 2-5. On the b<K>U-t:wping of d. /djbyjA. .«• ri. 


viii, pp, 200-J3. Vnbyij ibn rd-Ji'An, the of 1, gyp! in 

(Ibn lyA*. ii. pp. 171, 100), gives in his oi.Tu*/-; 
romjwri»»n of tin - distribution of Egyptian lands in 13,3 s*n-l 



i 
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respectively with fiefs of the bedouins and with fiefs granted 
as pensions. 1 The chief manager, nazir [dhcan] al-jaysh, was 
responsible directly to the sultan, whereas his assistant, 
sahib dhcan al-jaysh, was a subordinate of the vice-sultan . 2 
There were branches of d. al-jaysh in all centres of provinces . 3 

The revenue of fiefs was calculated by d. al-jaysh in a 
fictitious monetary unit, denoted as dinar jaysln, which varied 
in 1315 from 30 to 7 dirhems (according to the fief-holder’s 
grade), in 1375 had a uniform value of 13 J dirhems, and 
afterwards lost all connection with the real monetary units, 
but was still employed to express the approximate proportion 
of revenues of various villages. We possess two lists of the 
‘ibra (= the yearly average revenue, when expressed in d.j.) 
fixed for every description of Egyptian fiefs. One of them is 
from 1315, while the other, of more vague and elastic nature, 
seems to be the scale used throughout the Mnmlfik epoch. 
We learn from them that the fief of an “ emir of 100 ” brought 
ca. 80-200,000 d.j. (in 1315 : 85-100,000) ; of an “ emir 
al-tabl. ca. 23-30,000 (in 1315 : 15-40,000) ; of an “ emir 
of 10 ” from 9,000 and less (in 1315 : 5-10,000) ; of an 
“ emir of 5 ” 3,000 ; of a royal mamluk (in 1315) 
1,000-1,500 ; of a knight of al-halqa from 250 and more 
(in 1315 : 300-1, 000). 4 5 The ‘ibra included not all the revenues 
which were derived in reality by the fief-holder from his 
fief, but only those levied according to al-sana al-jayshiyya 
or al-sana al-lcharajiyya , G the calendar year employed by 
d. al-jaysh in its calculations, which was identical with the 
Coptic solar year but was numbered according to that Moslem 
year in which it began. These revenues were denoted as 

1 SuW : , loc. cit. The mmtawfi al-suhba, who supervised the cadastral 
surveys, was not a clerk of d. al-jaysh but a subordinate of the vizier 
(Subli, xi, p. 94 ; Dau? al-Subli , i, p. 251). 

’ 2 Subh, iv, p. 1G, 11. 17-19 ; p. 17, 11. 13, 18-19. 

3 According to Zahirf, p. 134, 1. 8, also in Alexandria. 

4 I have compared these lists in a more detailed manner in JR AS 
1937, pp. 99-103. 

5 Subli, xiii, p. 97, 1. 11. Ibn Iyas, i, p. 159, 3. 9 ; iv, p. 392, 1. 19. 
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al-mal al-kharajl, 1 while the taxes levied according to the 
lunar Moslem months were called al-mal al-hihllL- The 
solar year being longer than the lunar by ^. r , d. al-jnyxh 
had to blot out in its accounts every 33rd Marti jl year in 
order to adapt the dates of these years to those of the Moslem. 
In reality this operation ( tahwll al-sinin) was carried out 
only exceptionally, 3 so that during most of the Mamlftk 
epoch the feudatories could levy taxes from the peasants 
according to lunar years. 4 Sometimes the state obliged them 
(or their heirs) to transfer to the treasury the additional sums 
levied by them owing to the difference of the solar and lunar 
years, al-tafaumt al-jays}n . 5 This action took place after the 
feudatory’s retirement, transfer to another province, or death, 
when the department called d. al-sullan or d. al-murtaja' 
(and managed by mustaiofi l-murlaja ‘) had to decide 
whether he had levied, in his fief, taxes in advance for a 
longer period than that of his actual service. 6 The vacant 
fief was managed and exploited by the department- designated 
as dhvdn al-tlhalchlra until its grant by the sultan to another 
feudatory. 7 The clerks of d. cd-jaysh had to survey every 
three years the state of cultivation of feudal lands and the 
taxes actually levied by their holders. 8 In practice, however, 
as we see from the work of Ibn al-Jffm, the figures regarding 

1 XuwnyrT, viii, p. 215, II. S IT. Khitnl , i. p. 1 01!, 11. 22 ft", Su^h, fit, p. 4->2, 
II. 1-1 fi". 

3 Nmvnyri, viii, pp. 228-233. A'A i/nt, i, p, 1 07, ll. 0-0. Suhl,, iii, p, -(<!• 

3 Cf. the real cases (Ibn Jyiis, i, p. 15!), 1.0; Jim Kljal'lnn, v, p. -III). 
11.7-10; Subh, xiii, pp. 75-!)), and the theoretic (-.tlciil.it ion in Sot-f; 
p. 02. 11. 1~S. 

* The primary purpose of the tnhwU vns to prevent mtrh a levy ; ifuKfi, Mii, 

p. r>rt, ii. in ff. 

s Ibn Kbnldun, v, p. 110, 1.0. Xmvnvri, viii, p. 201, II, 10 ft. Ab-» 
l.FirhV, iv, p. IIP, 1!. 12-11. CIA., fit/rir <!-t AW. No, 11 (mi-mider-L'M 
bv D'-i.-kcr in /br lAwn, i. p. 08). 

Nmvnyri. viii, p. 20], 11. ft IT. pjM, ii, p. 217, II. 2'* -31. f iv. 
p. 33, !. Hi* Z’thiri. p. 1 10. II. 1-7. 67.-1., X?/r,V ,ht A'W, No. 1 1. NUhitvJ. t, 
p. 2S!», IJ. i-J-lS. 

* Ibn Iy.*n. ii, p. 277, 1.10; p. 303. 1.8; iv. p. H. 1. HL /(t---*. 
p. -US. 1. 8 ; p. 132. II. 18-20. g-Uiiri. p, 1 f«, ll. 3-6 

* Nmvnyri. viii, p, 237. II. 7-13. 
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lots among the knights and emirs of that grade. There were 
three rawks : al-raiok al-husaml in Egypt in 129S 1 ; al-rawk 
al-nasirl in Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon in 1313 s ; 
al-rawk al-nasirl in Egypt in 131 5. 3 Prior to the raids 
4 qlrats (qlral — ri T ) of the Egyptian lands belonged to the 
sultan (including the fiefs of the royal mamluks), 10 to 
the emirs (including the otlaq pasturage), 10 to the knights of 
al-halqa ; in 1298 4 qlrats were allotted to the sultan as 
his private domain ( al-khass ), 4 9 to the fiefs of the royal 
mamluks and to secure their pay, 11 to the emirs and to the 
knights of al-halqa ; in 1315 10 qlrats were assigned to the 
royal al-khass, 14 to the fiefs. Sultan al-Ashraf Sha'biin 
diminished the extent of al-khass, granting many lands as 
fiefs to his brothers and relatives, 5 but it retained such towns 
as Alexandria, Rosetta, and Damietta. 0 The domains of 
al-khass in Syria and in Palestine were also enlarged in 1313 
by the addition of the fertile plain of Damascus and of the 
villages which were employed as stations of post-horses on the 
route from Damascus to Egypt. Even more important was 
the fact that the feudatories received now fiefs consisting of 

1 Khitat. i, p. SS. SuhV.% n. ii, p. Go. A. I'., »v, p. 30. Ilm Khnlitim, v, 
p. 410. Subh, iii, p. 43G. Anonym, p. 45. Ibn Ynliya, p.fltf. Hm fva*, b 
p. 137 ; iv, p, 487. Manhat, v, f. 5.W. 

2 Ibn Yafcyfit pp. 73, SO-OG. Anonym, p. IG0. Tim Iyii*. i. p< J50. 
DhnhabT, ii, p. 170. Ibn Jlajar, ii, p. 171. Tin' local rawk of the cow*rnof- 
general of Gaza, San jar nhjnwli (,1/nnW, i, f. Hto), wa* poshly a pvft 
of the general. 

3 KhitoU >\ pp.SS-01, 95; ii. pp. 217-10. Anonym, p. HI I bn h>. u 
p. If, 9. Subh, iii, p. 430 ; xiiu p. ISI. Ilm flMi«n, pp. M*. \&\ W* M** 
130 (also merely aUrawk: pp. 5-7, 30, 110-17, 125, 127, 135-0, 171. 

Ibn Hnjar, i, p, 350. Mnnhal, v, f. 20 b/. 

4 Thr$« domains inherited by tb r* puh^quent mint tmt l*** 

confounded with tlm Miltan'* nlk»dhtl t-itnt inherited bv hh 
After the t^tab)b>hmont of </. al-kkn** the domain* of J ***’"' it* 

principal MUiroe of revenue. Tim distribution of hnd* into * -* * 

probably la**ed on the ntnttair.* r »^an!ing their *\^ra and n*»* thrir 

Tin* diminution of the fief* of th* k rrntn and of the knh/ht** of etrt'u p O* 
1208 ro’.t to Sultan lAjtn hi* throne and head. tfmu-’h I;* rtsd* » cif-.'m./; 

fUld aHottefi 1 1 to til**-* firf- Jlj’jtr.vl of the orjVtVJly Kh 

5 Cf. Ma»b}! t iii. f. 151*. and lb- iudrt of p mm-** m lln 

* Z«thi?i, p. I Os, Ibn ?tbdr5n* p, 13**. 
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small portions dispersed in various places, where the lords, 
moreover, were strangers. 1 The remoteness of city-dwelling 
small feudatories from their fiefs obliged them, prior and 
subsequently to the ratal's, to put their fiefs under the pro- 
tection (himaya) of stronger persons, who managed the fiefs 
in return for a fee levied by them from the peasants and 
deducted from the rents transferred by them to the 
feudatories. In 1208 the government abolished the rule that 
the “ emirs of 100 " protected the fiefs of those knights of 
nl-halqa who were commanded by them, 2 and afterwards the 
principal protector was the sultan himself through the 
medium of his bureaux : d. al-khass, d. al-daw1a,d.al-jniifrad, 
d. (d-dhaldnra . and a special d. al-mmta’jarat, wa-l-Jiimdyat 
nl-sharlfo, founded by Sultan Faraj, which had in every 
town and great village of Egypt its representative, vsladar . 3 
The administrative authorities were dissatisfied with the 
“ protection ”, because the local officials entrusted with it did 
not permit them to arrest anybody in the protected lands ; 
the feudatories — because the protector often took the wdiole 
revenue for himself. 4 The right of “protection” could be 
transferred by one person (or institution) to another, and some- 
times the government even granted it as a portion of a fief, 
the protection fee being included in the total ‘ibra of that 
fief. 5 

Those fief-holders of whom the sultan was particularly 
suspicious were the governors-general, district governors, 
and tribal chieftains. Although each governor-general was 


1 Ibn Yahya, p. 91. 11. 7-8. 

2 Khtiat. i f p. 88, 1J. 5- JO. 

3 Zahirl, p. 97, 1. 10 ; p. 107, 1. 8 ; p. 108, 1. 7 ; p. 109, 11. 12-13 ; p. 130, 
11.12-13. Khitat. I. p. Ill, H. 26-8. JIawadith, p.253, 1.15; p.318,1.23. 
Ibn Ivas, iv, p. 262. 

* EkUot, i, p. 88, 11. 5-7. Svblj, vil, p. 200, II. 2-4. Hawadith, p. 458 
11. 22-3. Ibn Iyas, iv, p. 485, 1. 12. 

3 Kvjurn, vi, p. 585, 11. 9-10. On emirs who “ protected ” entire districts, 
ef. Suluh, i, i, p.211 ; Ibn Hajar, i, p. 478, _ II. 3-4. On Quatremere’s 
attempts to explain the term hinny a, cf. hula I:, i, i, pp. 211, 251 , t, 
p. 147 ; ii, ij, p. 129. 
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designated as ‘ c the king of the emirs malik abum'ird', 1 
the emirs of his province were not his vassals but the sultan's, 
and the document ( taqlU ) which conferred upon him the 
administrative authority over the province was distinct 
from his feudal charter, though issued simultnncouslv. In 
Egypt there were in the fourteenth century fiefs attached 
to the governorships, but they were scattered (partly or 
entirely) outside the districts ruled by the respective 
governors 2 ; at the time of Ibn al-Jfan these particular 
fiefs were no more existing, and the governors received fiefs 
on the same conditions as other feudatories . 3 In Syria and in 
Palestine there were until the end of the Mamhlk epoch 
fiefs connected with the offices of governors -genera l and 
governors , 4 but it was not a common feature . 5 We learn from 
the feudal charters quoted by Ibn Yuliya that under the 
Avyubids and the first Mamhlk sultans the Lebanese tribal 
chieftains had no fixed military duties, except the com- 
munication of intelligence regarding the activities of the 
Crusaders . 0 On the occasion of the conquest of Tripoli in 


1 Ibn Taghrl Bird! deplores the fart that in his time* thi« tith* 
appropriated by district governors as well, even by those who were not 
appointed directly by the sultan but by some governor-general (//mr-Hid; 
pp. 574-0. G72 ; cf .'SuUU\ t. ii. pp.00-9, n. 113). 

2 Ibn abJlhin. p. 22, 1. 17 ; p. f>2, L 17 ; p. 50, 1. 2 ; p. GO , I. 25 ; p, M>2 # 
17; p, 103, I. 27 ; p. 115, I. 8 ; p. 121, I. 13 ; p, 150. 1. I«h etc. Only the 
oases of the Libyan desert wen* granted as fi«*fs to their governor* : 
Ta'nf, p. 175, 1U8-20. 

3 The only Egyptian fief attached to an administrative p*Kt wa« th*m 

the fief of riWlm abfidur abA<i rifa, emir-emuiefi entrusted « it !i h.u{'« 

harem : pp, ML 10$, 17b, MU. Am exception, the village mv.r 

IVhwium (where duties on the good* transported from Syres to Egypt 
and from Egypt to .Syria wen* levied) was granted in A.tf. I 1 !** tm! to tie* 
emir who commanded the local garrison: Ibn Iy.V», iv. pp. ISC *3, 

4 Ibn al-Khilmn, p, 17, /l. 14-15; p* 251. JL 3-5. Mniir, p, 123. b. 

Tie* military judge of Aleppo nbo had a putirutar lh*f ; Ibn al^hfLe.\ 
p. 232. 1. KL 

J Under KhndppdTm tie* g»»v*emor^-g**nrra! of j*LKar\L ru^w-4 * ~f ? 
of ** cmir» of 100 •* hi tie* provin**' of Dima* ’to : /fuvd H*S. p 4** 2* 1 12 ; 
p. 50*, 1L 15-20. 

* As Jong as xf<e LMnremV* d^riny* rm* Jh lighter t* 1 

ft * **n e fmuKt ch at tie* ten** ??*>?:: tie* !*•” 
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1289, 'which made the Mamluks much more powerful in the 
Lebanon, Qalaun confiscated all the fiefs of the Lebanese 
chieftains and transformed' them into the reserve of lands 
for the newly established al-halqa of Tripoli. 1 Afterwards 
the chieftains gradually recovered most of their fiefs, but 
this time they were created knights of al-halqa or emirs of 
specified grades, ordered to maintain mamluk troops corre- 
sponding to their rank, and made responsible for the watch 
of roads and shores in specified regions. 2 Often the village 
where a chieftain dwelt was not included in his fief, and he 
was there a tenant of another fief-holder. 3 From the data 
compiled by Ibn al-JTan we may deduce that the bedouin 
fiefs in Egypt occupied in the fifteenth century a considerably 
greater portion of total lands than in the fourteenth, chiefly 
because the authorities while cruelly punishing the common 
bedouin rebels sought to attract the sympathy of chieftains. 4 

As the contingent of troops was not fixed, the number of 
fiefs was also changeable : sometimes a fief corresponding 
to a higher grade was created through the addition of several 


Mamluk sultans (since Aybak) and from the Ayyubid sultan of Damascus, 
and they obtained a charter even from the Mongol general Hulagu, who 
invaded Syria in 1260 : Ibn Yahya, pp. 55-8, 61, 64, 80. 

1 Ibn Yahya, pp. 77-8, 90. Ibn Hajar, ii, p. 55. The only exception 
was the fief of a certain Ibn al-MiTIn. 

2 Ibn Yaliya, pp. 31, 42-3, 78, 89, 91, 134. Ibn Hajar, ii, p. 55. Shidyaq, 
p. 231. In 1313 the contingent of mamluks whom the chieftains had to 
maintain was increased (Ibn Yahya, p. 89, 1. 22, to p. 90, 1. 3 ; p. 90, 1. 23). 
The more influential chieftains used to receive the humbler into their 
service as mamluks (p. 97, 1. 3 ; p. 98, 11. 2-10). 

3 After the rawk a Buhturl chieftain, Na§ir al-Dln, was in his own village 
(A^ayh) a tenant of a “ Turkish ” emir, Saruja, whereas another chieftain, 
Sayf al-DIn Mufrij, was in his own village ( c Aramun) a tenant of Na$ir 
■al-Dln (Ibn Yahya, pp. 93, 102-3 ; on Saruja, cf. Ibn Hajar, ii, p. 198, 
No. 1954). 

4 In a.h. 754 there were executed in Upper Egypt 700 rebels, but their 
chieftain, Ibn al-Ahdab, was amnestied and returned to his post : Ibn 
lyas, i, p. 200, 11. 22-4. In al-Sharqiyya the bedouin chieftains held in 
1375 (either entirely or partly) 140 ndhiyas (territorial divisions, mostly 
identical with large villages), the registered Hbra of which amounted to 
263, 384 d.j., and at the time of Ibn al-Jfam 189 naliiyas , the registered 
*ibra of which amounted to 393, 212 d.j. 
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small fiefs, sometimes a large fief was divided into several 
fiefs corresponding to a lower grade . 1 Sometimes two or 
several tribal chieftains held a single fief in common (shirka, 
munasafa), and the grade of each of them was determined 
by his share ( qisma ) of the fief . 2 There were no fixed rules in 
regard to the promotion of knights and emirs to higher grades 
(and fiefs connected with them ). 3 Under the first Mnmlfik 
sultans fiefs were hereditary, subject to loyal behaviour of their 
holders and to physical ability of the heirs to perform the mili- 
tary duties of knights . 4 During the lifetime of emirs their sons 
received, when children, allowances of money, meat, bread, and 
forage from the sultan, and when they became adults they 
were dubbed knights of al-ha}qa. h Afterwards the emirs were 
for the most part selected among the royal mamlfiks ,' 4 
because of their good military training and of their personal 
attachment to their former master, to whom they owed their 
career. The comradeship 7 of the freedmen of the same 
master made them a real political party, seeking to turn to 
their exclusive advantage the great distributions of fiefs 
which took place when a sultan (on his accession or in the 
case of a civil war) wished to acquire strong and numerous 
supporters, an emir struggled for the regency or the crown, or 
many fiefs became vacant, after their holders had been kilkd 
in war or died of plague . 8 Under the Circassian stilt tins the 


1 llauwlith, pp. 28. 322, 303, 510. 512, 557. 
11. 11-12. I l>n Hnjar, i. p. 478, I. 4. 

5 Ibn Ytihyfi, pp. 151, 156, 150, 161, 166. 17*. 
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Caucasian nobility bad tbe right of priority to fiefs , 1 which 
was often contested by the freedmen of the reigning sultan . 2 
The intervention of an influential person was also of much help 
in receiving a fief , 3 and often fiefs were simply sold, the seller 
being either the sultan in person 4 or the former holder. 
Many fiefs of al-lialqa were acquired by native officials 
(religious and civil) and merchants, who received in this way 
some rights of knights , 5 and by private mamluks, who 
remained in the service of their lords . 6 As awlad al-nas, 
who continued to receive fiefs of al-hdlqa , 7 became more and 
more a part of the civil population , 8 al-halqa gradually 
became a corps of no military value. In the fifteenth century 
its knights still had at least to send to war deputies or repre- 
sentatives (one to every two or four holders of small fiefs) or to 
pay for their exemption from service , 9 but during the last 
Mamluk-Ottoman war nothing of the kind was demanded 
from them. Fiefs of emirs and royal mamluks also 
could be sold , 10 but such a fief-holder owed active military 
sendee, and in the case of his physical disability (blindness, 
chronic skin disease, weakness of old age, or even long 


A. F., iv, p. 36. In the fifteenth century all the members of such a party 
had the same blazon (Mayer, pp. 3, 33). 

1 Manhal, iii, f. 186a, 11. 18-23. Zahirl, p. 115, 11. 18-19. 

2 Haivadith, pp. 334-6. Ibn Iyas, iv, pp. 107, 342, 356, 358. 

3 Anonym, p. 46, 1. 3. Manhal, v, f. 197a, 11. 17—20. 

4 Ibn lyas, i, p. 184. Haivadith, pp. 339, 596. 

5 Subh, iv, p. 16, 1. 5. Daw’ al-Subh, i, p. 245, 11. 13—14. Ibn Hajar, iv, 
p. 361, 1. 9. Ibn Iyas, i, p. 198, 1. 7. Sakhawi, viii, p. 282, I. 8. Sometimes 
there was a special department (diwan al-badal) for these transfers : 
Khitat, ii, p. 219 (cf. Sakhawi, x, p. 109, 1. 9 : dallal al-iqta‘at = tbe broker 
of fiefs). Kujum, v, pp. 40, 423, calls it d. al-badhl, “ the office of bribery.” 

3 The right to be at the same time private mamluks and knights of 
al-halqa was acquired by them in A.H. 678 and revoked in A.h. 821 : Suluk, 
n, i, p. 17 ; Nujum, vi, pp. 386-7. 

7 Ibn Iyas, iv, p. 136, 1. 5 ; p. 150, 1. 13. 

8 Cf. ibid., p. 136, II. 9-10 ; p. 150, 11. 17-18. 

9 Ibn Iyas, i, p. 331 ; ii, pp. 105, 230. Nnjum, vi, pp. 71, 388-9. 

10 Haivadith, pp. 339, 596, 690. Nujum, vi, p. 387. In this way some 
awlad al-nas became royal mamluks (Haivadith, p. 681). 
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sickness) the fief was taken hack by the sultan. 1 Fiefs allot ted 
to tribal chieftains could be sold by their holders, 2 and granted 
by the sultan (together with the offices attached to them) 
to whom he wished 3 ; but in general they remained vested 
in families belonging to the respective tribes. 

The fief was granted in response to either (a) a gissa. 
written application submitted by the candidate to a vacant 
fief, or (6) a mizul, announcement of the former feudatory 
that he wishes to surrender his fief to another person, or 
(c) an ishlml , notice of two feudatories who desired to exchange 
their fiefs or to hold them in common, or (d) a initial, written 
by ncizir al-jaysk on the sultan’s order (if the initiative 
belonged to the government). In all four cases the sultan 
(and in the case of small fiefs the vice-sultan) had to write 
on the document his approval (al-khatt nl-sharif, 'alii inn, 
yuliab), which contained only the word yuJdab , “ it must be 
written.” The approved document remained in custody 
of some clerk of d. al-jaysh , who wrote then a new document , 
al-murabba'a al-jayshiyya (sometimes denoted also as withal 
invrabba‘ or mustanad), which contained the sultan’s order “ to 
grant to X the fief which had been held by Y and con- 
sisted of such-and-such villages ’* (or other sources of revenue). 
This document, was sent by d. al-jaysh to the sultan’s chan- 
cellery {(17 icatt ol-ivskri’), the chief of which designated t }*** eh'fk 
in whose custody it was to remain and who had to write 
feudal charter, man shut . The charter was practically a copy f, f 
al'inurabba'a, preceded with numerous praises to the ffiudntory. 
The length of tin's preface, its opening words ('* al-hnwd l i dial., 

“ txmmii ha'd,” or ‘‘ hharaja bamr ”) and the sir.eof the paper npm 
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which the charter was written varied according to the grade of 
the feudatory. Prior to the reign of al-Ashraf Sha'ban the 
charters of “ emirs of 100 ” and al-tabl. were distinguished 
also by tughrd, a piece of paper upon which the sultan’s name 
and titles were written. The formula of approval ( £ aldma ) 
which the sultan wrote on the charter consisted of some 

t 

religious sentence, e.g. hasbi Allah (Aybak), al-musla‘an 
bi-lldh (Baybars I), Allah amali (Muhammad b. Qalaun). In 
the case of the Syro-Palestinian and Lebanese knights of 
al-halqa, al-murabba‘a al-jayshiyya (denoted in this case also as 
rug‘a) was written in the local branch of d. al-jaysh in virtue 
of a qissa, nuzul, ishhad, or mithal approved by the governor- 
general ; but then it was sent to Cairo, where it was dealt 
with as usual mithal. The private mamluks received their 
feudal charters from their lords and not from the sultan’s 
d. al-insha’. The emirs were, however, bound to inform 
d. al-jaysh whenever they received a mamluk in their service 
or discharged him. 1 The investiture of an emir included 
the presentation to him of a horn and a flag. 2 

- 1 For fuller particulars see Nuwayri, viii, pp. 207-210 ; Khital, ii, 
pp. 216-17 ; Ta l rif, pp. 88-90 ; Subh, iv, 19, 51, 184, 190, 217 ; vi, pp. 201-2, 
212, 223 ; xii, p. 218 ; xiii, pp. 153-199 ; Ibn Yahya (the charters quoted) ; 
Suliik, I, i, pp. 200-1 ; X, ii, p. 97 ; Zahiri, p. 100, 11. 14-15 ; Hawadith, 
p. 335, 11. 15-17. “ YuHabat ” in Ibn Iyas, iv, p. 136, 1. 7, is not an error 
as the editor thinks. The sales of fiefs were usually made valid by a nuzul. 
.The Druse emirs, entitled by their religious law to distribute their estates 
among the heirs according to their own decision (cf. Bouron, p. 314, and 
Votney, ii, p. 73), used to carry this distribution into effect by a nuzul 
when they were still living. Simultaneously they wrote a testament ( kitab 
tamlik, nuzul), which remained in the custody of their family and contained 
the same directions (Ibn Yahya, pp. 56, 60, 81, 130). The verb is employed 
as follows : nazala ‘an . . . Ii. . . . 
a “ TJmmira bi-l-buq wa-l-‘alam ” : Subh, iv, p. 70, 11. 2, 7, 9, 18. 



III. The Decline of the Military Fiefs 

After tlie abolition of the hereditary character of fief*, the 
feudatories struggled for the power to convey to their 
descendants at least a portion of their estates as lands uncon- 
ditioned by service. This struggle was facilitated by the 
existence of the particular category of estates granted as 
pension, arzaq or rizaq (sing, rizq or rizqa), 1 which were, sub- 
divided into (a) military, al -rizaq al-jayshiyya 2 or a H hazy 
and (b) religious, al-rizaq al-ahbdsiyya 4 or abbas* In both 
cases they were lands granted away by the state not on the 
condition of military (or other) service but “ as charity ", 
‘ala sabll al-birr vxi-l-mdaqa Al-rizaq al-jayshiyya were 
fiefs granted away by d. al-jaysh to (a) emirs who could no 
more perform military duties because of their old age or 
illness 7 ; ( b ) emirs who for political reasons were dismissed 
and then, for the most part, relegated to Jerusalem p ; (e) wives, 


1 Hrnradith, p. 57, 1. 17 ; p. 410, II. 1.1-17 ; p. 577. II. 10-17 {btannfi 
derived nn income from n risq). Ibn Jyiis, iv, p. 15, 11. 11, IS; p. 130, 
1). 4-10 ; p. 150, II. K1-1S. 

* Ibn Iyfis, v, p. 420, 11. 7-0 ; p. 475, 11. 1S-10 ; p. 480, !. 20. 

3 Sulftk, i, ii. pp. 150-101. The same word denoted sometime* •'If tf;«* 

fiefc. 

* Jsmvayri, viii, p. 200, I. 1. Ibn Jvhnhlun, v, p. 410, I. IK Kfjf’*'* K 

p. 110, 1. 17. Ibn I yiin, iv, p. 130; v. pp.l’IP, 46<b 47^ 

1 On their identity with aUrhnq ol-alMtuiff/fU cf. Whirl, p. 109, lb 13-lt i 
Ibn Iv As v, p.4Gl,*ll. 1-3. 

« Subf,, iv, p.3S, 11.7-10. f)a tv aUSnbh, i. j ». lb 22 w, 

p. 09. II. 7-8. Almost in Ut o fame* worrit Jnhnrti* iv, p. 93, IK 19, 31 ; p. HK 
1.32. Ilenw* the iwljocfivo a/-n<fAri7rri # employe**! in ofKWal <l‘ v urwn? 4 in 
ropartl to tlrnsv him!* : vi, p. lsr>, 11. 1CU2<K 

7 Under tb*‘ tniltniH Jnqmncj r.wl *urh at\ 

about 200.000 dirham* yearly: Ihanidith, p. *711, IK »s-9 ; b !** 

A rvtirwl emir (nr kniitht), vim vn?itK«l t« Uui-H b~ b^‘K 

was rfrnoitti a* /,irX;Mn {AV,/., sin, p. 4M. tKr* i«*rr« 

him tvlm ntvl b^nOh-O, 

* ,SV , ,>, vit, p. }KtM7. Th'-'*“ v*r?v tn ?K 

<>f Pjtlr'itinv whMi urn* i?nin*K*J in th*~ pro-*in^* O'*- 1 * 

p, 314. K 7). On Jcru^Hu u- th* pWmiptl of KW •?<?.'• *ml V * 

vf. i. tK 27;. 15^s. I»VK.\ |!**\ 197*. ; ib 3* 

3 id. 4 Ki. e‘r. 
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widows, and orphans of emirs and knights 1 ; (r/) atcldd 
including the descendants of sultans 2 ; (c) mosques, madrasas, 
monasteries of dervishes, learned and holy persons . 3 * * * .Some- 
times such a lief, although explicitly not, conditional upon 
service, was considered as an emir’s fief or a fief of til-hnlqa, 
and its holder obtained a tti nnshur* ; but- for the most part 
the holder was not entitled to a military grade, and he received 
from </. ol-jaifsh a particular charter, denoted as al-murahba'a 
al-jayfihiyyn,* which must not be confused with the. above- 
mentioned document of the same. name. In the work of I bn 
al-Ji‘an we find a multitude of cases that- in n luVjiya which 
contained hundreds or thousands of fathliins there was a 
rizq of several tens of fathldvs, the holder of which is never 
mentioned, being probably identical with the explicitly 
indicated lord of the village. We may assume that, the lord 
wished to strengthen his right of possession by the uncon- 
ditional tenure of some important place in the village (well, 
irrigating channel, houses). 

The word abbas being employed as synonymous for traqfs 
by the Malik! school of the Islamic law, the only school 
which permits the conversion of the revenues of leased lauds 
into a wayf for the period of lease, we are inclined to b'dieve 
that the appearance of ahbus as a particular category of lands 
took place under the Fatimids, when the Malik! school was 
the only Sunni school recognized by the courts of justice/' 
and the fiefs were still conditional not on milifarv service 
but on payment of rents . 7 Indeed, though there are sources 


1 Ibn Ivfis, tv, p. la, 11.12-13; p. 10, 11.4-5; p. 120, n. l.Vt 

11.15-16; v, p. 219, 11. 7-8. 

= M anf in!, i, f. 556, II. 8-0. 


3 Subli, iv, p. 51, 1, 19 ; vi, p. 185, J. Ip. 

* SnWtriwI, iii, p. 2, 1. 11. Ibn llajar. ii. p.2!4. 1. 17. Ibn fyl*. j v , r.. 136 . 

11.4-19 ; p. 150, 11. 13-18. Thy term rmpp,yr-< 1 {nr the nn.-it part 

in regard to these estates. 

3 Ibn Iyus, v, p. 189, 11. 16-20 ; p. 218, 1. 23. to p, 21'.*, 1. 1 ; p. 219. 
1. 6 ; p. 287, 1. 17. Zilhiri, p. 100, JL 19-20. Women arnfm^iiuti’in*. 
not receive mawhurs at all. 

* Subli, iii, p. 524, 1. 13. 

7 Kkilat, i, p. 85, II. 3 5-0, .70. 
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which ascribe the foundation of dhvdn al-aJjbfis to such an 
early personage as al-Layth b. Sa‘d, the qdijl of Egypt in the 
second century a.h., 1 or to such a late as Saladin, 5 the notice 
which attributes it to the Fatimids 3 is corroborated by other 
texts which attest the existence of particular n/zhus-Iands 
under the Fatimids. 4 In the Mnmluk epoch they were 
royal lands dedicated to religious institutions and persons 
of merit, and considered as of more holy character than 
al-rizaq al-jmjshiyya, though not attaining the rank of genuine 
waqfs. They were supervised by a special royal office. 
dlu'dn al-ahbas, the director ( nazir ) of which was considered 
as a religious official, and was sometimes responsible to 
the Grand Dawadar (= the emir who supervised the royal 
chancellery) — who, since a.h. 7G8, occasionally held himself 
this post. — and sometimes before the vice-sultan or the sultan 
in person. 5 Owing to the constant increase of these estates 
they amounted already in A.H. 740 to 130,000 faddnnt* 
and at the time of the Ottoman conquest there were in Upper 
Egypt alone 1,800 such rizaq~ The abbas held by th»* 
Christian churches and monasteries in Egypt were seized in 
a.h. 759 and distributed among the emirs as addition to their 
fiefs. 8 The charter granted to a holder of such an estate was 
designated ns tavqV nhbitsl and emanated from dhnlr 
al-ahbas. 0 In Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon tin- extent 
of abbas was much smaller than in Egypt. 50 


1 Ilm lya.o, v, ]>. 401, 11. 1-3. 

Jnbartt, iv, p. t»3. 1. 20. 

• Kk'W’ *’• P- 1. 

1 i. j>. 110. 11.4 -17. ,T. Mann, Thr J nr’ in {'•ji.j-' on*? ia 
unJfrthf Fuiiwiii CnUp'n, Oxford. If22, ii. f>. 33 1 iV-f ''-‘■"■'i- 

Ilia ll’c/iiyif ii. ji. 100. 

s S’.M. iv. p. as, II. 7- 10, /I uLAV-M i, t>, 2.?i, /(, 21-4 5Mt*rl. y l 1 ’'' 1 * 
u. i:Lir.. ii. p.2'.»r.. .M, t, i, p. HU. *1.2. I bn >■ V 

II. 1-2. 


* /,*/ ii. p, 2W. 1. 31, 

■ Ilia ly. 1 ?, v, I*. 401, !!. 0, 22 3. 

* IMJ., i. 200. 11. O-ll Hli-iV S-’.aI ,m;<- fu ll- 
» ziKiti, p, m*. i. ir>. 

»< Xuv..,\ri, •.<!!, f-.i'iO, Ii, 1-2. t'f. .‘••JM. f, is. p 
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Among the estates granted as pension we may place the 
caliph’s fief. Though the founder of the Mamluk state, 
Aybak, proclaimed when fighting against the dynastic 
pretensions of the Syrian Ayyubids that “ the country belongs 
to the caliph, and the king is only his representative ” 1 — 
when the seat of the caliphate was transferred in 659/1261 
to Egypt, the caliphs did not receive there any landed estate . 
It was Barquq 2 who revived the practice, which existed in 
Iraq- since a.h. 334 3 and in Egypt under the last Fatimids, 4 5 
that the powerless caliph obtains from the real ruler an 
iqta‘. s As a fief-holder the caliph was considered a member of 
the military class, and he possessed in consequence a coat of 
arms {rank). 6 The caliph’s fief was enlarged by Sultan 
Yusuf in a.h. 841, by Aynal in a.h. 857 (in reward for the 
caliph’s assistance to his accession) and by Aynal’s son, 
Ahmad, but it was reduced again by Qaltbay in a.h. 872. 7 
When first the caliph al-Mutawakkil was exiled to Con- 
stantinople after the conquest of Egypt by the Ottomans, he 
held his Egyptian fief, but afterwards Sultan Selim I ordered 
bim to divide it with two other exiled ‘Abbasids. 8 We do 
not know whether there was any connection between this 
fief and the landed estates held by the descendants of the 
Egyptian ‘Abbasids in the eighteenth century. 9 


1 And this function may be, consequently, performed by any person 
appointed by the caliph : A. F., iii, p. 192, 1. 12 ; Manhal, i, f. 3a, 1. 17. 

2 KhitaU ii, p. 243, 11. 20-1. Ibn al-Jfan does not mention any estate 
as held by the caliph in 1375. 

3 A. F., ii, p. 100, 1. 7. Abu Shama, Kitab al-Rawdatmjn , Cairo, a.h. 

1287-1292, i, p. 31, 1. 30. ' 

4 Abu Shama, i, p. 196, 1. 19. 

5 “ Iq& al-Jchilafa ” : Ibn lyas, v, p. 347, 1. 23. 

G Ibid., p. 155, 1. 4. 

7 Nujum, vii, p. 6, 1. 1 ; p. 461, 1. 2. Hawadith , p. 236, 1. 6 ; p. 382, 

I. 1 ; p. 633, 11. 3-8. Ibn lyas, ii, p. 51, 1. 8 ; p. 96, 11. 15-18 ,* iv, p. 292, 

II. 1-6. Sakhawl, iii, p. 166, 1. 21. At the time of Ibn al-JTan it consisted 
of two entire villages and of portions of two others (p. 25, 1. 15 ; p. 80, 
1.18; p. 144, 1. 10 ; ' p. 158, 1. 7). 

* Ibn lyas, v, pp. 312-13, 347-8. 

9 Jabarti, iii, p. 355, 1. 32. 
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Since aJ-rizaq al-jayshjyya could be taken back by (be 
state , 1 the best way open to the feudatories who wished to 
convert their military fiefs into lifelong and hereditary 
possessions was to make them allodial lands, amid!; (sing. 
muUc). At the commencement of the Mamlfik epoch allodial 
estates were numerous in Syria , 2 but almost absent in 
Egypt . 3 Their subsequent increase, mostly through the 
addition of former military fiefs , 4 was a direct violation of the 
Islamic law which forbids the transformation of -i tribute- 
paying ” lands into “ tithe-paying ” (allodial ). 5 The lawyers 
of the Mamluk epoch abrogated this rule: the right given by 
the Islamic law to the caliph to grant away unowned and 
conquered lands to Moslems as allodial properties was 
extended to all lands reverting to the state for anv reason 
whatever, the caliph being represented by the administration 
of the public treasury (bayl al-mfil), appointed in reality 
by the sultan. In particular they utilized the theory that 
every property the owner of which died without leaving heirs, 
becomes the property {mull;) of the whole Moslem com- 
munity , 4 and the question whether the caliph is entitled 
to sell such lands was always answered in the affirmative. 
Moreover, the fief-holder who surrendered his fief to th*' 
public treasury of his own free will was entitled to ptirehas** 
it then as allodial estate or to arrange its purchase by a 
friend , 7 Lands which became allodial because of their 


> II, » iv, pp. IDS, ISO, nil-g : v, p. l«>. At-r,'-nq af-s**-! 

wore held fur tli<- nirM pirl l>y iifli, j.tl* /tie! in •eioa * i«-f. 

Hwutith. p. 140, ). S ; l> u-\ ». *p. I!. gg-D), 

' 5 11m ttl-gfeilma. p. ICS. 11. H-10 ; p. JO*. 1. K ; p. ID. ». *• {qu m-, 

from [hn f>h:uld.«l, « cotiN’inpirviry »,f H’.vht 1 • p. l"o, 11, 2, ID?. 

1 Nif.'/Mii, p. J.W. 11. 10- lg. Til" I>!d idiiwii-.i l-.iid-s Kin- th-r>- 
nndiT the JWiiniMi int« " t rUmt**-piy i " l.ovi ■> : Kf-M’-- >. 

1 XujiltTU vt\ .1ST. 1. 17* 

* Vud*r tin* Mafiiliik’t lit***l * v -* " imp*'**! ***'* £*** r,r ** f,r '‘ ’ * **'' 

l\irs (or ntxy vhH* wrtr {<<'* 1 ***" • 

Sowttin - *» th^y j\*\H rttr annlin try 

* Cf. SiM* si U* v~ UX II. 5'S. 


i I In V»h\«, v* 1 ^\ I- K ■ 

of * r x KiU> *U *h'tl h fJ 
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sale by the public treasury were very numerous , 1 and were 
often purchased bv the sultan, cither for himself 2 or as 
gifts to influential emirs . 3 

Many flefs and royal estates were transformed into 
U'aqfs* In the fifteenth century the overlords often founded 
endowments for the sake of their mamluks , 5 in order to make, 
the latter more devoted to them and to their descendants. 
Sometimes the descendants of founders were the beneficiaries 
of their v:aqfs , G but more often the waqf.s were dedicated to 
some social or religious objective — e.g. the defence of coasts 
against European corsairs/ the payment of ransom for 
the Moslems captured by them , 3 water supply , 0 hospitals , 10 


treasury was among the usages brought by the Mamluks from Turkestan 
(then partly ruled by the Golden Horde), where this custom still existed 
in the nineteenth century. Cf. M. N. Host islavov, Ofrrk nVfop zanclnoi 
fiohsivennatfi i pozrmrlnyf ro pro# r Turkestan# horn kraic , St. Petersburg, 
1870, pp. 7-8. 

1 Ibn nMKn, p. 5, ). 22 ; p. 0, 1. 0 ; p. 11, 1. 23 ; p. 14, 1. 31 ; p. 100, 
1.24; p.100,1.22; p. 114,1.24; p. 130,1.21; p.139,1.10; p. 194, 
1. 5. Ibn Habib, Durrat aUAslak {Oriental ia t ii, 1S4G), p. 3S1, 11. 23—1. 

2 Stdul ; , I, ii, p. 7G. 

3 Palmyra was bought by Qaluun for the chief emir of Al Fadl (Manhal t iv, 
f. 202a, lb 22-3). 

4 This term and the verb i vaqofa arc sometimes employed in Mnmlfik 
sources with regard to estates granted as pension ( Hatixidith , p. 418, 1: 8 ; 
Ibn al-JITm, p. 25, 1. 15 ; p. 80, 1. 18 ; p. 144, 1. 10 ; p. 15S, 1. 7 ; Ibn Ijnls, 
iv, p. 15, 11. 10-12, 10 ; p. 150, 1. 1G ; v, p. 395, 11. 13-14 ; Subli, iv, p. 55, 
1. 13). The principal distinction between them and tho genuine t vagfs 
was that a genuine icagf was established by the land -holder (who might 
originally convert tho land into allodial), and the pension estate by tho 
crown. On the increase of genuine u'aqfs, cf. Ibn nl-JI‘an, p. 147, 11. 17, 20 ; 
p. 149, 11. 3, 26 ; p. 150, lb 3, 15, etc. Khifa!, h P- HO, 11. 28-30. 

6 Ibn al-Jl‘aTi, p. 115, 1.27; p. 128, b G ; p. 135, K 19 ; p. 1G2, 1. 1 ; 
p. 179, 3. 18. 

G CIA., i, pp. 353-360, No. 247. Ibn Iyas, i, p.225, 11.18-19. 

7 Manhal, ii, f. 34a, 11. 8-9. Ibn Duqmuq, v, p. 114, 1. 5, Ibn Iyas, ii, 
p. 189, 1. 15. Cf. Ibn Yaljyfi, p. 42, 11. 10-15. 

6 Subh, xii, p. 47, II. 4-G ; p. 52, 1. 15 ; p. 391, 11. 14-15. 

0 Mayer, p. 188. Ibn Hajar, i, p. 285, 1. 14. Bischoff, Ta'rikh Halab, 
Beirut, 1880, p. 132. 

10 Ibn Iyas, i, p. 116, 1. 11. Ibn al-Shil.ma, p. 167, 1. 5. Manhal , ii, f. 1616, 
1. 9 ; iii f. 1076. 
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institutions of the Hijaz , 1 and particularly mosques, madrasas, 
mausoleums and monasteries of dervishes . 2 The founder 
who wished to ensure the future of his descendants preferred 
to appoint them hereditary managers of the vaqj : such 
managers could usually employ the revenues of tcaqfs as they 
liked, often transgressing the rules fixed by their founders . 5 
The terminology employed in the sources of in format ion regard* 
ing their right of management is similar to that used in describ- 
ing the feudal land tenure 4 ; they also employed the nu:ul in 
order to transfer the management to their sons or friends : 
and in general we may define them as religious feudatories, 
whose social position (unless they held military liefs at the same 
time) was humbler than that of the military, but of more 
hereditary character. The management of certain vn qf* 
was attached to specified military posts, especially to those 
of the chief military judge, the Grand Dawadar, zitn-ltn 
aUadur, ra’s nmrbat al-nincab ( — the commander of the 
royal mamluks who guarded the palace) and the governor 
of Baalbek . 0 Practically all the modern aristocratic families 
which were already influential under the Mamluks (except 
the tribal chieftains) owe their privileged position (and it *- 
survival) to their posts as hereditary managers or beneficiaries 
of important, iraqfs. Some of them are of “ Turkish " descent, 
as al-Barquqi in Egypt . 7 and al-Nndiaduht in Jerusalem * ; 
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those houses which claim the descent from Muhammad and 
his friends, as al-Husayni in Jerusalem 1 and al-Tamlml in 
Hebron , 2 were under the Mamluks of lower rank. 

Towards the end of the Mamluk epoch the total size of the 
military fiefs was already much smaller than at its com- 
mencement , 3 and the fief of a military lord was as a rule 
but a part (often not the greater part) of his possessions, 
the remainder 4 consisting of rizaq, allodial estates, waqfs 
founded by him and still regarded as his domains , 5 and 
sometimes waqfs managed by him. It was, however, the 
Ottoman conquest which brought about the complete abolition 

who served between a.h. 875-893 as nazir aldiaramayn (superintendent of 
the mosques of Jerusalem and Hebron and manager of their ivaqfs) : Sakhawi, 
vi, pp. 308-9, Ho. 1025 ; Mujir, pp. 621-672. His coat of arms has been 
described by Mayer. On the post of nazir al-haramayn, reserved for emirs, 
cf. Ta'rif, pp. 108-9 ; Subh , xii, p. 105, 11. 2-3 ; Mujir, pp. 604-19. 

1 At the end of the thirteenth century this branch (“ al-Husayni al- 
Wafa’i ”) of the descendants of Muhammad’s grandson, al-Husayn b. ‘All, 
leased the Village of Sharafat from a fief-holder, and it remained their 
residence and possession throughout the Mamluk epoch. They were here- 
ditary holders of the post of naqib aUashraf in Jerusalem, which implied the 
representation of Muhammad’s descendants before the authorities and 
the management of endowments dedicated to them (hence they were called 
also B. al-Naqib). They became particularly prominent under the Ottoman 
rule, when the military nobility of foreign origin lost its privileged position. 
Cf. Mujir, p. 490 ; Sakhawi, i, p. 259 ; iv, p. 309 ; Jabarti, i, pp. 66, 412, 
371-4 ; ii, pp. 70-1 ; Finn, i, p. 180. 

2 The descendants . of Tamim al-Dari, a Companion of Muhammad. 
Under the Mamluks and subsequently to them they were officials of the 
mosque of Hebron and recipients of the revenues of the endowment set 
apart, according to the tradition, by Muhammad for their ancestor. Many 
of them became distinguished legists and men of letters. Cf. Subli , xiii, 
p. 122, 11. 8-10. Mujir, pp. 429, 632. Sakhawi, i, p. 204 ; ii, p. 13 ; iv, p. 95 ; 
v, p. 192. al-‘Umari, Masalik al-Absar, i, Cairo, 1924, pp. 172 ff. 

3 Nujum, vi, p. 387, 1. 17. Cf. the detailed figures in Ibn al-Ji‘an. 

4 Ibn Iyas, i, p. 156, 11. 18-23 ; p. 172, 11. 7-14 ; p. 198, 11. 5-12 ; iv, 
p. 242, 11. 3-4, 14-17. Hawadith, p. 562, 1. 18 ; pp. 568-9. Manhal , ii, 
ff. 86a, 160-1. Many cases in Ibn al-Ji‘an. 

5 He could even sell them as allodial estates, Hawadith , p. 167, 1. 9, to 
p. 168, 1. 3 ; p. 202, 1. 13. 1 Ibn Iyas, ii, p. 45, 1. 26 ; iv, p. 109, 1. 20, to 
p. 110, 1. 3 ; p. 242, 11. 3-4. Cf. on the Ottoman epoch, Jabarti, i, p. 28, 
1. 30 ; p. 101, 11. 6-7. The legal pretext was that the founder was in debt 
at the time of the foundation, his property was then a security for the 
payment of his debt, and therefore the ivaqf was illegal from the beginning. 
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of the military fiefs in Egypt. For several months the 
mamluks and their emirs (but not a triad al-nas) were out- 
lawed and disguised themselves in peasant dresses. 1 The 
military fiefs were seized and annexed to the royal 
domains. 2 but al-rizaq al-jnyshiyija (except those granted by 
manshurs ) and al-rizaq al-ahbasiyya remained intact, 3 as well 
as the waqfs. In the same year (933/1517) the mamluks 
were pardoned and gradually became a part of the Ottoman 
garrison in Egypt (at first the amnesty entitled them only 
to live as civilians, afterwards they received the right to 
mount horses and to purchase arms, and a nafaqa was paid 
to them a little later). This action roused the indignation 
of the genuine Ottoman troops, who wished to obtain for 
themselves former privileges of the royal mamluks, viz. 
their monthly pay, rations of meat and forage, and 
military fiefs. 4 The authorities utilized the opposing 
pretensions of the two parts of the garrison and did not 
restore the military fiefs at all. The mamluks received 
an addition to their pay as compensation for their 
lost fiefs and for the discontinued rations of meat and 
forage. 5 The Ottoman Turks, who received at first only n 
small daily pecuniary allowance for their expenses, obtained 
a monthly salary, greater than the augmented pay of (he 
mamluks. 6 Al-halqa was not restored, but some ivrldd al-mx 
were admitted into an Ottoman regiment, ald.ntnuhyyi-' 
Dhriin al-jaysh continued for some time to s»’I[ Innd< to the 


1 Ilm Iya«, v, pp, 147-S. 

3 IbiiCp- 1 W, II. 14-22 ; jk 1 07> I. 10 ; p. 170. I!. !MI ; p- !!. 12 
p. 18*5, 11.0*0, 13-15. JlrwnmtT, i, pp. 7S0-70O, 

3 l)m v. p. IK!*. H. 10-2 0 ; p, WK l 22. t» p. 101, l X 
Kpypthn (l^nl nOmmMmtinn tmvlr* r-vtrrnl nl t^mp?* D* pl * D * 
of t «v»tntrr* or tWr rovrntt*^ : pp. iMO •£&*. 2<*t> 2'** 
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of the military fiefs in Egypt. For several months the 
mamluks and their emirs (but not awlad al-nth) were out* 
lawed and disguised themselves in peasant dresses. 1 The 
military fiefs were seized and annexed to the royal 
domains, 2 but al-rizaq al-jayshiyya (except those granted by 
manshurs ) and al-rizaq al-ahbasiyya remained intact, 3 as well 
as the waqfs. In the same year (933/1517) the mamluks 
were pardoned and gradually became a part of the Ottoman 
garrison in Egypt (at first the amnesty entitled them only 
to live as civilians, afterwards they received the right to 
mount horses and to purchase arms, and a nafaqa was paid 
to them a little later). This action roused the indignation 
of the genuine Ottoman troops, who wished to obtain for 
themselves former privileges of the royal mamluks, viz. 
their monthly pay, rations of meat and forage, and 
military fiefs. 1 The authorities utilized the opposing 
pretensions of the two parts of the garrison ami did not 
restore the military fiefs at all. The mamluks received 
an addition to their pay as compensation for their 
lost fiefs and for the discontinued rations of meat and 
forage. 5 The Ottoman Turks, who received at first only a 
small daily pecuniary allowance for their expenses, obtained 
a monthly salary, greater than the augmented pay of the 
mamluks. 6 Al-hulqa was not restored, but some ivi'Uvl 
were admitted into an Ottoman regiment, nl-kam'iUyy l’ 
Diiriin al-juysh continued for some time to sell lamia to the 
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governor-generalship of South Syria, Palestine, and the 
Lebanon was conferred in 1517 upon a mntnluk emir, .Tan 
Bird! nl-Ghazall, whose troops consisted of those mamluks who 
came from Egypt to serve him, 1 certain native auxiliaries, and 
a small Ottoman garrison. 2 We may assume that they were 
paid in cash (as Egyptian forces), excepting the tribal 
chieftains. After the suppression of al-Ghn stall's revolt in 
1520-1 the local mamluk corps was disbanded, and the 
Ottoman system of military fiefs was introduced. 

According to ‘Ayn-i ‘All, the Ottoman feudal army of 
Syria and Palestine amounted to 8.25S horsemen: 3,19? 
in the province of Damascus.. 1.821 in the province of Tripoli. 
3,243 in the province of Aleppo. Among them there wore 
2,561 feudatories (1,006 in the province of Damascus. 612 in 
the province of Tripoli, 913 in the province of Aleppo) and 
5,697 knights ( jabalii ) in their service. The latter were freed - 
men of their lords, as the former private mamluks, but had 
not the same opportunity of becoming feudatories, owing to 
the hereditary character of the Ottoman fiefs. Nineteen fief# 
were attached to the posts of govern ors-genora I and district 
governors; 9 to those of other high dignitaries of the 
provinces ; 295 were held by great feudatories l ; 

2,238 by smaller (orbdh-i Umar). The value of the fiefs was 
their average yearly revenue (has if), when expressed in an 
Ottoman silver monetary unit, asper. 3 Tin* revenue '»! a 
small lief (thnar) was 2,000 nspers or more ; of a large 
fief *20,000 or more ; of a /4/W (iv. t-d 

attached to the post of a governor-genera!, governor, ,,r 


provincial treasurer), in the case of Syro-Pah-.U 


intan pmvn.' - s 
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it might be 113,000 to 1,000,995 aspers. Several districts were 
not divided into fiefs but considered as crown domains : (a) 
Palmyra, (b) Sidon and Beirut, (c) al-Karak and al-Shawbak 
in the province of Damascus, (d) “ the Turcomans of Aleppo 
and ‘Azaz ”, (e) Manbij and al-Madlq in the province of 
Aleppo. From other sources we learn that there were also 
considerable crown domains in other districts, e.g. the 
region of Tiberias 1 and some forests in the province of 
Damascus. 2 In the terms of modern political geography 
there were approximately 3 517 fiefs in Palestine (the districts 
of Jerusalem, Gaza, Safad, Nablus, and al-Lujun), 66 in 
Trans-Jordan (in the district of ‘Ajlun), 100 in the Lebanon 
(in the district of Tripoli), and 202 in Cilicia (the district of 
Adana), whereas about 1,676 were situated within the 
boundaries of the modern Syrian Republic and Hatay (the 
territory of the latter was then divided among neighbouring 
districts). 

‘Ayn-i ‘All wrote his book in 1609, but the figures compiled 
by him are about 20 to 30 years older. 4 According to the 
Ottoman feudal system the number of fiefs' in each district 
was relatively stable, because the nucleus of each fief ( qilij , 
the portion from which the minimum of hasil assigned to 
the respective grade of fiefs was derived) was to remain an 
indivisible unit. ‘Ayn-i ‘All’s figures relate to these units, 
and therefore they probably represent the state of things 

, 1 Between 1560-1603 this region was farmed by Jewish bankers of 
Constantinople : at first by Joseph ha-Nasi’ (alias Joao Miquez) and his 
mother-in-law, then by Solomon Ibn YaTsh ( alias Alvaro Mendez) and his 
son. Cf. Joseph ha-Kohen, * Emeq ha-Baka\ ed. Letteris, pp. 145-7 ; 
Fr. Pantaleao de Aveiro, Itinerario da Terra Sancla, Lisbon, 1583, 
1927 ; Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society of England, xi, 1928, 
pp. 26 ff., 84. 

2 JA., 9e ser., iv, 1894, p. 277. 

3 The modern Syro-Turkish frontier is not identical with the northern 
boundary of the province of Aleppo in the sixteenth century, e.g. the town 
of Killis is now within the limits of Turkey. Nor are the modern frontiers 
of Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon quite the same as the district 
boundaries of ‘Ayn-i ‘All’s time. 

4 Tischendorf, pp. 58, 100, 118. 
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governor-generalship of South Syria, Palestine, anti the 
Lebanon was conferred in 1517 upon a niamluh* emir. .Tan 
Bird! al-Ghazall, whose troops consisted of those tnninluks Avho 
came from Egypt to serve him, 1 certain native auxiliaries, and 
a small Ottoman garrison. 2 We may assume that they were 
paid in cash (as Egyptian forces), excepting the tribal 
chieftains. After the suppression of al-Olmzali’s revolt in 
1520-1 the local marnluk corps was disbanded, and the 
Ottoman system of military iiefs was introduced. 

According to ‘Ayn-i * All, the Ottoman feudal army of 
Syria and Palestine amounted to 8,258 horsemen: ft. 191 
in the province of Damascus. 1.821 in the province of Tripoli. 
3.243 in the province of Aleppo. Among them there were 
2,5G1 feudatories (1,006 in the province of Damascus. 012 in 
the province of Tripoli, 013 in the province of Aleppo) and 
5,697 knights (jabalii) in t heir service. The latter were freed - 
men of their lords, as the former private nmmluks, but had 
not the same opportunity of becoming feudatories, owing to 
the hereditary character of the Ottoman fiefs. Nineteen 1W * 
were attached to the posts of govcniors-gencrnl and district 
governors ; 9 to those of other high dignitaries of the 

provinces ; 295 were held by great feudatories (zu'nmn ) : 
2,238 by smaller (nrbnb-i tlmnr). The value of the fM* was 
their average yearly revenue (hn&il), when expressed in an 
Ottoman silver monetary unit, usper.® Tim revenue o* a 
small lief (tlmnr) was 2,000 nspers or hk>t»* ; ot a Dd'*' 
fief (ziTnnnt) 20,000 or more ; of a 7//W Ob’- b*'- 
attached to the post of a governor-general, guvernor, <•: 
provinnial treasurer), iirthe case of Syro* Palestinian province., 
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ii might, be 1 13,000 to 1 ,000,995 aspers. Several districts were 
not divided into fiefs but. considered as crown domains : (a) 
Palmyra, (b) Sidon and Beirut, (c) al-Ivarak and al-Shawbak 
in the province of Damascus. ( <1 ) “ t ho Turcomans of Aleppo 
and 'Azaz ", (e) Idanbij and nl-Madlq in the province of 
Aleppo. From other sources wo learn that, there were also 
considerable crown domains in other districts, c.g. the 
region of Tiberias 1 and some forests in the province of 
Damascus. 2 In the terms of modern political geography 
there were approximately 3 517 fiefs in Palestine (the districts 
of Jerusalem, Gaza, Safari, Nablus, and ai-Lujfm), GG in 
Trans-Jordan (in the district of ‘Ajlun), 100 in the Lebanon 
(in the district of Tripoli), and 202 in Cilicia (the district of 
Adana), whereas about 1 ,070 were situated within the 
boundaries of the modern Syrian Republic and Hat ay (the 
territory of the latter was then divided among neighbouring 
districts). 

‘Ayn-i ‘All wrote his book in 1G09, but the figures compiled 
by him are about 20 to 30 years older. 4 According to the 
Ottoman feudal system the number of fiefs in each district 
was relatively stable, because the nucleus of each fief (qillj, 
the portion from which the minimum of hasil assigned to 
the respective grade of fiefs was derived) was to remain an 
indivisible unit, ‘Ayn-i ‘All's figures relate to these units, 
and therefore they probably represent the state of things 

3 Between 10GO-IGO3 this region was farmed by Jewish bankers of 
Constantinople : at first by Joseph ha-Nusi’ (alias Joao Miquez) and his 
mother-in-law, then by Solomon Ibn Wish ( alias Alvaro Mendez) and his 
son. Cf. Joseph ha-Kohcn, l Emcq Jia-BaJja\ cd. Lcttcris, pp, 145-7 ; 
Fr. Pantalcno de Avciro, Itincrario da Terra Sancla , Lisbon, 1583, 
1927 ; Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society of England, xi, 1928, 
pp. 2G fT., 84. 

2 JA 9* ser., iv, 1894, p. 277. 

3 The modern Syro -Turkish frontier is not identical with the northern 
boundary of the province of Aleppo in tho sixteenth contury, e.g. the town 
of Killis is now within the limits of Turkey. Nor are the modern frontiers 
of Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon quite the same as the district 
boundaries of { Ayn-i ‘All’s time. 

4 Tischendorf, pp. 58, 100, 1 18. 
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which existed in the province of Aleppo after the conquest 
and in the provinces of Damascus and Tripoli after the 
suppression of ai-Ghazali s revolt. On the other hand, when 
Ayn-i ‘All compiled them they were already out of date. 
The emir ‘All of the Janbulat family tried in 1605-7 to become 
an independent ruler of Syria and Palestine, captured all 
three centres of provinces., and drew away the feudal troops 
of the Ottomans. 1 After the suppression of this revolt we 
hear no more of military fiefs; not only Voinov ( 1 78.V-5) 
but already such an early traveller as d’ArvieuJc (1661) 
ignored the former existence of Ottoman military fiefs in 
Syria and in Palestine. 2 We know that, the Ottoman sultans 
considered every country which they lost, even for two or 
three years only, as an enemy's territory (rfiir al-fjarb), the 
lands of which must become on its reconquest their spoil of 
war. 3 This theory was probably utilized in 1607 ns the pretext 
for not restoring the Syro-Palestininn military fiefs. The real 
*; reason seems to lie in the fact that t he steadily grow* 

ing use of muskets considerably diminished the military 
value of the cavalry, especially in the hill districts, and that 
the mercenary and peasant troops of ‘All. ffmhulut overthrew 
the feudal regiments thanks to the extensive use of ?!;•■ 
infantry.* 5 Owing to the relative remoteness from the KmpireV, 
frontiers, the Syro-Palestininn military feudatories wr** 
primarily cut rusted with the suppression of local revolt*': it 
now became clear that this task was beyond their power.*. 



IV. The Farming of the Crown Domains 

Under the Mamluks a village which belonged to the sultan 
was usually held by a farmer, who collected taxes from the 
peasants and either paid annually a fixed rent after 
the harvest or concluded every year a new agreement 
in regard to the amount which lie had to pay. The first form, 
fast, was at first practised in the Syro-Palestinian coast 
lands, and in the fifteenth century it became customary in 
Egypt . 1 The second, dawn)?, existed in those villages of the 
Damascus plain which cultivated principally fruit-trees , 2 
and probably also in other parts of the state. The farmer 3 4 
was either the district governor or a bedouin shaykh, a 
religious official or another man of wealth and influence. The 
manager of a royal department (d. al-mnfrad, d. al-datvh, 
d. aUkhass, or d. aUdhakhlra) acted as the chief farmer of the 
villages allotted to that department and exploited them 
through the medium of local farmers. Whereas during most 
of the Mamluk epoch the domains of each department were 
scattered in various parts of Egypt (in Syria, Palestine, and 
the Lebanon we hear only of al-Jchass), towards its end a 
chief farmer usually administered ( tahaddatha ‘ala or taJcallama 
‘ala) an entire rural region, iaqsll. 4 Some of the regional 
farmers were high emirs : e.g. the royal domains in 
Upper Egypt were farmed for the most part by the Grand 


1 Nuwayri, viii, p. 260, 1.10, to p. 2G1, 1.2. Zahirl, p. 130, 11.14-21. 
Fasl is, according to Nuwayrl, a Frankish word (“ vassal ?). 

2 Anonym, p. 82, 11. 21-3. It was the system employed in the industrial 
and mercantile monopolies of the sultan (al-jihat aUmadmuna , Zahirl, 
p. 97, 11. 17-18). 

3 He was denoted as mutadarrik (Zahirl, p. 107, 1. 9 ; p. 130, 11. 13-20. 
Hatmdith , p. 724, 1. 5), mudarrik ( Hmvddith , p. 655, 11. 1-8. Ibn Iyas, iv, 
p. 318, 1. 1 ; p. 327, 1. 7), or ‘ dmil (Nujum, vi, p. 399, 11. 14-20. Ibn Iyas, iv, 
p. 105, 1. 3 ; p. 318, 1. 3). Cf. also Hawadith , p. 692, II. 1-4. 

4 Ibn Iyas, iv, p. 329, I. 22, to p. 330, 1. 4 p. 377, 11. 9-13, 20 ; p. 398, 
11 . 1 - 2 . 
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Dawadar . 1 and sometimes by the vizier (when the holder of 
this post was an emir and not a native official) : ; in Samaria 
usually by the Grand Dawadar 3 ; in the Beisan plain some- 
times by the governor-general of Damascus . 4 

At the time of the Ottoman conquest most of t lie Egyptian 
lands became crown domains. This was then the fate of the r*M 
domains of the Mamluk sultans, of the military fiefs, and of 
all those real estates the owners of which could not pro- 
duce valid title-deeds . 5 Alexandria, Damietta, Ilosctta. am! 
BoroIIos became a domain of the sultan's palace (rfdr 
cil-sa'ada), and were managed by its agent, [leak'd) until lfil'-. 
when this post was united with that of (he deputy (ht(kjbtdd\ 
of the Egyptian governor-general . 0 The administration of the 
remaining crown domains, denoted by Ibn Jyas as ahlnh'J 
al-suMniyija 7 or aqutV sultanii/ya , was conferred upon the 
Egyptian governor-general, who had to meet from their 
revenues the cost, of the garrison and administration and to pay 
a yearly tribute to the sultan . 5 During the first seven year* 
after the conquest these domains were exploited through th-> 
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medium of a small group of experienced officials of the former 
administration of the Mamlfik crown domains, who were 
still invested with the honorary titles connected with the 
departments of the Mamlfik sultan (ndzir al-lchass, vizier, 
mtaddr al-aliya u'a-sdhib al-dvwdn al-umfrad, etc.). Every 
year they divided the crown domains among them ; each 
of them was the chief farmer ( mutahaddith * ala jihat) of an 
entire district (e.g. al-Sharqiyya, al-Gharbiyya, Upper Egypt) 
and managed it through the medium of local farmers. 1 It 
was the rebel governor-general, Ahmad-pasha (1524), who 
first sought to gain the affection of the military troops through 
the appointment of their commanders to positions as territorial 
fanners ; his example was imitated by his successors, 2 and this 
eventually led to the division of the large farmed districts 
into smaller units. In Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon we 
do not find in the sixteenth century fixed and constant 
rules in regard to the distribution of the crown domains 
among the farmers and to the conditions of farming. The 
Jewish farmers of the Tiberias region paid to the crown a 
considerable sum of money after appointment and a smaller 
annual tribute 3 — conditions such as we find afterwards in 
Egypt but not in Palestine ; the district governors of “ the 
Turcomans of Aleppo and ‘Azaz ” and of Manbij and al-Madiq 
were at first, according to ‘Ayn-i ‘All, salaried officials, and 
afterwards became the chief farmers of their respective 
districts. Only after the suppression of the revolt of ‘AH 
Janbulat, when the farming of the crown domains 4 became 

1 Ibid.', pp. 158, 185-6, 189, 205-0, 208, 216, 218-19, 263-4, 271-2, 

287, 295, 451, 4G3-4, 488-9. Taqsit al-bilad (p. 488, 1. 18) » tbe annual 
redivision. ‘ Ummal abbilad or al-'ummal (p.332, 1.16; p.445, 1.16; 

p. 487, I. 22) ass the farmers of villages. 

2 Hammer, ii, pp. 37, 38. 

3 De Aveiro, loc. cifc. 

4 In Syria and in Palestine these lands are known up to the present day 
as mirl (in this case it is an abbreviation of arcidt [a]nnriyya, “ crown 
domains”), though in practice their legal status hardly differs from that 
of allodial lands. Prior to the revolt of ‘AH Janbulat the feudal lands 
and the crown domains of Syria and Palestine were known collectively 
as dxmuz (“ the lands of the community ”, from Greek demos), or fasl , 
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the principal form of land tenure in all the countries which 
are dealt with in the present survey, there was fmallv 
established that feudal system which existed until the time of 
Muhammad ‘All. 

This system, which was on general lines a return to the 
‘Abbasid tradition , 1 implied a feudal hierarchy based upon 
the payment of an annual tribute by even* territorial lord to 
his superior. The new iqta\~ called for the most part in 
Egypt ilhzam 3 and in Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon 


inafsul (= lands held hy the tenants on the condition of jnA t fixed yearly 
rents), whereas the allodial lands were designated ns The first tv.o 

terms described the revenues derived by the lord* from *' th* ha U 
of the community *\ Hammer, ii, p. 3 M ; the emir *AH 'AM tVMU 
al-HnsanT, Ta'rJkh Suriyytt abjqtt*arif f Damascus. a. it. 13 It!, pp. 14V* In TM 
use of the word “ ga^m ” instead of the habitual mull.* ” was probably dip* 
to the fact that the latter term denoted in the Ix»banr>n nl^v the-r hn*U 
wliich were included in the crown domains (Shidytirj, p. 112„ 1. bn b 
As I have shown in J Jt A S. f 1037, p. 9S, this custom was brought intotl.* 
Lebanon by the terminology of Arabic feudal charter* of tM (npvbn. In 
the ‘Abbasid and Ffifjm id charters the crown domain** h**M by hereditary 
farmers were also sometimes designated as their wall' {AVA* xio, p> 127, 
1. 1 ; p, 1 3*2, 1.4; p. Ml, 1.0), hut this designation did not *urviie in 
those parts of the Manduk state which remained all the turn* tuvM th** 
Moslem rule, and therefore we cannot roitdder it a-» the origin 
Lebanese “ milk 

1 Cf. Poliak, La FMalitf /»/?/•* 1030, pp, 7b* j 

Ottomans explicitly recognized this similitude, Ibn lya*, v, p ML h 

s Jabarti, i, p. 300, L 20 ; p. 318, l 10 ; iii. p. 107, l h ; p. 173, h M ; 
p, 17fi. h 20. ghidyiiq, p. 100, 1. 17 : p, 370, l 0 ; j». 370. 1. « ; p I M i 


p. 404, L 1. 

5 Under the Mam Inks this term meant tie 1 * obMM-m to }-w 
amount in instalment* " (Ibri lyfif*, iv, jn 203, 1. 8}. 3 h~ verb 
is still employed in tin** ren«e by Ibn Iy,5* in hi H aee.nm?** cf?h 
of the crown domains after th* Otttuurm j», 21 

p. 4(53, h 20). Later h* m/v*«mg " r« fcrm r. eyoun d-'Mvr 

serfs attached to it '* (JaKittb iv, p. 20, J. 31 ; jc ltd, L * p 

11 ; p. 234, I. 2). and “ to firm any ef fr ^e* 

4k The ri^pundhility for the payment of tM edri to iM * ~~ 

in Kgvpt as dAs vm/j {Jiihattl. b p* 132, b 3 ; p 2** o b. 3 /*•. * r ’’ i 
Palatine, and t L-f* a* 4 VAr<f fllu-fum, i, p b 

|1. 3-1 ; p. 45. I. !5j. ifen*^ th* d m IM* 1 * ; ■ { ”' * 

payments in Lgvj-t v< ^ * e.dbd L-?** trLd*! 4 
)b 2S -V*| i tb* v I J rb’UK v - k *' L 

p # }07 t h th- hd^b‘l;\r.!«c of tt farmed <b: 

i ii, 7 ^, I- 

or ji ** 
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muqata'a , 1 was not a military fief, since the grant of it 
was not conditional on the maintenance of a specified con- 
tingent of troops, considered as a part of the state army, but 
on. the payment of tribute. The feudatory was, however, 
entitled to have in his service such armed forces as were 
necessary for securing the levy of taxes, often utilized them for 
settling quarrels with his neighbours and for extending the 
limits of his territory, and was expected to assist his superior 
with them when the latter was engaged in a similar feud. 
The weak central government sanctioned most of the changes 
brought by the use of arms. The province of Egypt was 
farmed by a collective bod}’, the council (dlwan) of the local 
military commanders, and the governor-general was there 
only a salaried representative of the central government 
whose task was to confirm the decisions of the dlwan. The 
most influential member of the dlwan was the mayor (, shayljh 
al-balad) of Cairo, whom the sources sometimes denote as 
“the emir of Egypt ”. 2 The dlwan farmed all the state 
revenues (except the domain of the royal palace) and had 
to meet the cost of the local administration and to send 
to Constantinople a yearly tribute, al-khazna or al-khazlna . 3 
The local farmer (muliazim) of a crown domain levied from 
the peasants the rents of the cultivated lands (kharaj), 
paid to the dlwan a fixed tax, the mm , 4 for every qlrat 
(= X } T ) of a village, and kept the remainder of the kharaj, 
al-fa’iz , 5 for himself. The qlrat was no more a share in the 

1 llecueil dc Firmans, p. 7, No. 22. 

2 JabartI, i, p. 258, 11. 19-20 ; p. 414, 1. 1 ; ii, pp. 151, 261. 

3 Marcel, pp. 195, 244. JabartI, i, p. 114, 11. 13-14 ; ii, p. 191, 1. 6. The 
emir who convoyed it was designated as amir al-Fhazna or $anja<j al-hhazina. 
On its fluctuations, cf. the introduction to Rccucil dc Firmans. 

4 Miri, rna.1 miri, al-miri, mal al-miri, al-amwal al-miriyya, al-mal wa-l- 
ghilal al-miriyya, al-ghilul wu-l-mul al-miri, al-mal wa-l-ghilal, JabartI, i, 
p. 318, 1. 24 ; ii, p. 19, 1. 12 ; p. 178, 11. 28-9 ; p. 179, 1. 4 ; p. 193, 1. 17 ; 
in, p. 79, I. 4 ; p. 194, II. 5, 8, 11-12. 

5 Also al-faiz, a colloquial form of al-favi, JabartI, i, p. 150, I. 33 ; 
p. 181, 1. 2 ; iii, p. 198, 1. 15 ; p. 267, 1. 16 ; iv, p. 10, 1. 4 ; p. 93, 1. 18 ; 
p. 95. 1. 23 : p. 109, 1. 31 ; p. 123, 1. 23. 
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common land of a village (as in the Mamlfik sources) hut a 
certain piece of land, delimited at the time of the eadn«tml 
survey of 1526. 1 Every iltizam was an aggregation of <pru!.*, 
which could he portions of various villages ; therefore the 
illizams were denoted also as ** portions ”, hisas.* The great 
illizams contained sometimes entire districts, 3 the smallest 
only a qlrat or half a qirat . 4 In addition to the rnTrT, the 
mullazims sometimes farmed extraordinary taxes {farad or 
furad) imposed on their serfs by the dhrdn . 5 The military 
commanders, if defeated in Cairo by an antagonist party, often 
fled to their illizams in Upper Egypt and transformed tins 
country into a confederation of independent small rulers 
(the so-called “ Southern Emirs ”, al-umard' al-qahdfi), who 
sometimes carried on an open war with the authorities of 
Cairo and at other times promised to pay t he m?r7 and negotiated 
the frontier line with Cairo. Such confederations existed in 


17G4-7, 177G-7, from 178G to 1791, and from 1799 to 1811 
(with short interruptions). The most influential lord, who 
presided over the confederation, was sometimes denoted a* 
amir al-Sa‘id. c In Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon a province 


was usually farmed by the governor-general, who serif u> 
Constantinople a yearly tribute, 7 met the cost of the local 
administration and added the surplus of revenues in n r* 


private fortune. The number of the provinces 
1GG0 from three (Damascus, Tripoli, Aleppo) 


was raised in 
to four; tlw 
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additional province, wns oflicinlly designated ns the province 
of Sidon even after the transfer of the governor-general’s 
seat to Acre (in 1777). Occasionally the post of the chief 
farmer (muhassil) was separated from that, of the. governor- 
general (e.g. in the. province of Aleppo at. the time of Volney). 
The local farmer (muqdta'aji) as a rule, farmed from the 
province farmer an entire district. In theory the whole 
country wns divided into fixed districts of this kind 
(tnuqata'at): e.g. the Lebanon into 24, Judaja and Samaria 
into IS. 1 In reality the possessions of a muqfita'ajl sometimes 
contained several nominal districts, sometimes a part (e.g. 
a half or a third) of such a district, and in exceptional cases 
only a village or several villages. 2 The muqdla'ajl usually 
exploited his district, through the, medium of village farmers, 
who farmed their respective villages from him. Often he 
paid the ?mr7 3 not. directly to the governor-general but to a 
man who farmed from the latter a part of the province. 
Such a farmer was cither an Ottoman governor, mutasaUim 
(e.g. the governor of Jerusalem at the time of Volney), or 
the most influential chieftain of a mountainous country 
dominated by some particular tribe or religious sect (these 
countries arc designated by Volney as fays abonves). Whereas 
in Egypt the non-agrarian revenues of the state (customs 
duties, excises, etc.) were usually farmed by particular 
farmers, in Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon they were 
for the most part levied through the medium of the 
muqdla-ajls A 

The min levied by the provincial farmer from the local 

1 Shidyaq, pp. 19-33. PEFQS., 1905, pp. 352-6. 

5 Shidyaq, p. 30, 11. 1-2 ; p. 90, 1. 8 ; p. 105, 11. 14-15 ; p. 137, 11. 2-3 ; 
p. 1456, 11. 15-10. The charters collected by Rustum ( i , pp. 121—3 ; ii, 
pp. 24-6, 53-4, 59-00, 09-71). 

3 Al-mul al-amiri (Shidyaq. pp. 300, 301, 300, 370), al-amwal al-amuiyya 
(ibid., pp. 111—13), al-rnal al-sulftinl (ibid., pp. 189, 200, 293, 339, 372, 381), 
mat al-miri (Michael, pp. 04, 07, 75), amwal al-miri (ibid., pp. 25, 100), 
al-miri (ibid., pp. 74, 94). 

4 Volney, i, pp. 202, 204 ; ii, pp. 128-9, 154, 107, 232, 332-3. Rustum, 

ii, pp. 24-0. .• 
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farmers were as a rule but a small portion of the rents collected 
by the latter; in the province of Sidon at the end of thv 
eighteenth century about a one-twentieth ; in Egvpf from 
40 to 4 per cent of the nominal kharaj, according to local 
custom. 1 Particularly favoured local farmers were wholly 
or partly exempt from the mlrl. In Egypt such estates wen* 
denoted as khazinal band, and the permanent exemption could 
be granted only by a royal rescript ; in Syria, Palestine, 
and the Lebanon it could be granted also by a superior 
farmer (a governor-general, the emir of the Lebanon), hut 
then it involved an increase of the mlrl paid by the neighbour 
local farmers. 2 In Syria and in Palestine the estates held 
by the governors-general and soldiers were also sometimes 
exempt from the mlrl (and denoted respectively as arjwUq* 
and Umars ) ; in the latter case, however, the exemption 
lasted only until the death of the holder, and in the tirst it 
meant that this estate was not brought into account w!k:j 
the tribute due from his holder was fixed. 3 

In theory ever}’ man of wealth could become a farmer, and 
there was among the farmers a non-Moslem minority : < opt-, 
in Egypt/ .Tews in Palestine, 5 Christian tribal chhdlun<* 
in the Lebanon. Most of the farmers belonged, however, 
the military, tribal, or religious nobility. 

(a) During the first years after the conquest the 
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troops stationed in Egypt were prevented from intermarrying 
vn tli the natives, and often n partof tliem was replaced by fresh 
forces from Turkey. 1 Sulnymnn the Magnificent stabilized the 
local garrison, which consisted since that time of seven regi- 
ments e : (1) mutafnrriqa . the guard ; (2) chawushiyya or jaioi- 
shiyya, the tax-collectors ; (3) jamalyan ( gatnulyan ) OTgdniillii, 
the camel regiment; (-1) (ufchiyya, tufaljiyan, or tufakchiyya, 
the gunners ; (5) dmrCikisa, the former mamlfik (Circassian) 
troops 3 ; (G) yankijariyya. inkishdriyya, or mustalifizan , 4 

the janissaries ; (7) 'a tab, the footmen. The second, third, 
and fourth regiments wore considered as sipaJris (isbahiyya, 
isbahuniyya), viz. free soldiers hired by the sultan, and the 
janissaries ns his slaves. 3 The seven regiments gradually 
became a hereditary corporal ion of civilian artisans, merchants, 
and pensioners, who received a fixed allowance in money 
{■jdmaldyyn) and in grain ( jarayat , ghilal al-anbar , ghilal 
aUhtmin). The right to receive this allowance could be 
sold and dedicated as endowment to some pious purpose. 6 
The monev and grain wore derived from the min collected 
by the durdn, and were distributed through the medium of 
“ the ciders ” {ikhtiyariyya) of every regiment, who were 
represented in the dhi'an . 7 The real infantry in the dnvan s 
sendee consisted of foreign mercenaries (and sometimes 


1 I bn Tv'ic V nn 233-5, 251-2, 405, 44G-7. 

! Mamh pp/l02ir Hammer, i. p.377; B, 

m 31 31 37 30 m m no ns 50 00, 02, 02, 95 ; «, PP- 150, 182, 188, etc. 

a. 2 by w« ^ or 

PP-448,453), nnd ns punishment for t,,C '”^ Aj. van Bercliem in JA., 
* The term mvfidhfi^nn is inisundorsto } 

E! Ht., xviil, p. GO. , , . _ «i ] 2 : p. 50, 1. 19 ; 

‘ CT. Ihn lya«, v, p. 362, 1. 0, nnd Jnbnrti, J, P- 34, , P 

P-So, 11. 10-17, etc. j- p_ 212, 1. 18, to p.213, 

, Mwti. i, p. 37, II. 1-4 ; »- P- 2r,8 > “ , ’ nH ’ m aUaiamina, “ the 

-1E (the members were denoted collective y • 

recipients of nspers ", j, p. 148, L 3). Volney, t . P* ^ j 33 . iU> p . 212, 

‘ Jaharti, i, p. 253. 11. 1 1-12 ; >>. ?• 10u ’ *' ’ * _ 

,2l< ^rcel, pp. 103-1. 
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temporarily mobilized peasants ). 1 whose social position was 
very humble ; the real cavalry— of the new mamlufc corps. 
The members of this corps were the only real knights, arid 
only they were entitled to mount horses within the boundaries 
of the Egyptian towns . 2 Their commanders, whose titular 
number was twenty-four , 3 received at the time of their 
investiture (as higher military commanders in other parts 
of the Empire) a flag (rank, fjha}ja) and a drum ( tab ! ),* and 
therefore they were designated as sanjaq-heys 3 or (nhlaWivn* 
beys . 6 * A commander was not obliged to farm an ill him of 
specified size or to have in his sendee a specified number of 
mamluks, but he was esteemed in direct proportion to tV 
size of the former and to the number of the latter/ TV 
question of mvlud al-nus existed no more, because most of 
the mamluks’ children died now in the first years of their 
life 8 ; therefore the possessions of the commanders wen- 
usuallv inherited bv their mamluks . 0 The common mamluks, 1 '' 

V V 


1 .Tabari i, i. p. IfS, H. 2-! ; p. 335. J. 20 ; p. 359. !. 32 ; p- 301. LSI, 
: Volney, i, p. 103. At the end of the eighteenth centnry their nUKsD'f 
was 8,500-10.000 (ibid., p. 151 ; Jnbarti, iv, ji. 113, It. 25-0). 

» .Jnlwrti, i. p. 58, 11. 21-3 ; MnrceJ, pp. 103-5. It includ'd 
dignitaries pout from Constant inoplc for n year. The real nmotef ^ "• ' 
often considerably smaller, especially after tlm French rotsq'VM, 

* Jnbarti, i. p. 32. 1. 33, to p. 33. b 3 : p. 109. 1. 21. ('!. aUZj 
of tho Mil m? file epoch. 

J In.siend of /anj$q * boy {** tho emir of ttap tr-n/.Hv 

fanjay (plur. tnn'ijiq)* nnd the European *oum ^ ** %% {rf, p I 1 ? 

Tho term ** rtnirs M n ftppti»*<l by Jftbnrl! (ih jn P- ^ * ?f * 

ju ISS, II 20-1, otr.J, *fcw to “ tlm «-Hrr* %t of tin* *' 1 

froloncl), ln!kht:t!fi fsocrmd-in^onufmttdh jUc^S (rovvfiUo.o*!;^ *'-- ¥ h r< < 

4 JabartT, i, p. 32, 1, 33. to p, 33, l 3 \* , l pp. P 
n. 51. 

* Jnhnrio iv, p. 27, H. HM2. 

4 Kxrt^rnatrd by Voinov, i, p.OO {t** 1 -** U o t * £'**** /\ 

pfi'miVr m* l'' iffy' 1 }* *1 ho *v,t«r«n prob:xM) 1*’ * hn f fJ ' 

of jyphiUt ammu: tin- mutfllfiV* ib** tf * tl*'* t-N 

Jy.;*. ih p}K 3H, 373 ; *v, p. W'. H 3 7 ; t. p 

r * Jah.srU, h p. L IS; p.3t-\ IS- J»-H ; «v f* 

\l 2<7 4n 

O. T1:**V Wf'fr- s fVT*"" - * ** 4 4 * *f 4 *"*?*». ^ f' 

p 4 3i«i. ho; if. ny tl,'S i:t /vV . p- - ‘ 
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as the private mamluks of the Matnluk epoch, were as a rule 
foreigners (and particularly Caucasians), and during their 
military education they were slaves of their lords . 1 AH 
the commanders and a considerable portion of the common 
mamluks were mullazims . 2 Many iUizams were held by wives 
and widows of emirs and knights , 3 because the person 
and possessions of a woman were inviolable even when the 
male members of her family were outlawed. In Syria and 
in Palestine the Ottoman garrisons (mostly the janissaries) 
also gradually became a hereditary corporation of pacific 
pensioners , 4 who sometimes held lands as dinars ; the district 
imtqata'afi often levied on these estates a tax, lighter than the 
usual mlrl . 5 There was no new permanent corps of cavalry 
(as the new mamluks in Egypt), and those irregular horsemen 
who were in the service of the farmers were mercenaries . 0 
In the sixteenth century the government used to bestow upon 
a governor-general the military title of baylarbay , 7 and upon 
a district governor — that of sanjciq - bey or mir-i liwa ', even 
when he was not a military fief-holder but a salaried official 
or a farmer . 8 This custom remained during the greater part of 
the seventeenth century 0 ; afterwards the Ottoman governors- 

them who were in the service of a commander on the same terms as other 
mamluks without being his freedmen (iiko mustakhdamun of tho Mamluk 
epoch) — as atbd 

1 Volney, i, pp. 89, 95, 151, 166. The atbd ' were now usually freedmen 
of late commanders. 

2 Volney, i, p. 172 ; JabartI, iii, p. 267, 1. 16 ; iv, p. 113, 1. 27, etc. 

3 JabartI, iii, p. 140, 1. 12 ; p. 346, 11. 18-19 ; p. 347, 1. 4 ; iv, p. 93, 31. 1-4 ; 
p. 204. 

4 Volney, ii, p. 131. 

5 Rustum, ii, pp. 25-6. 

6 Shidyaq, p. 273, 1. 13 ; p. 318, 1. 2 (the cavalry of Bakhr al-Dln II 
amounted in 1613-14 to less than 500 horses: Mariti, p. 168). Volney, ii, 
pp. 132-3, 334 (the total number was at his time 3,400). 

7 Under the Mamluks it belonged in Cairo to the generalissimo (Zahiri, 
p. 112, 1. 22), but the title malih al-umard ’ (held by govemors-general) 
was possibly also a translation of it. 

8 Belin therefore includes these governors in the total number of the 
feudal troops, but it is not exact. 

9 Roque, p. 106. Shidyaq, p. 255, 1. 14 ; p. 270, 1. 4 ; p. 271, I. 17 ; 
p. 275, 1. 14, etc. 
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b. Hisham ; the Talhuqs and Kalends to the twelfth century ; 
the al-Dahdahs to the fourteenth; the Hnmadas to t'fw 
fifteenth ; the Janbulats, Hubavshcs, al- Kh azins. and the 
emirs of Has jtfahash to the sixteenth ; the Abu fVbs. ‘Antibk 
and Bahama s to the seventeenth ; the a l -Zubins and s Abd 
al-Maiiks to the eighteenth. At the end of the eighteenth 
century about one-tenth of the Lebanese lands was b-M 
directly hy the muqata'ajts 1 as their estates (arzaq. ‘and. rill). 
often committed to managers 2 ; the remainder was held 
by their vassals, 3 viz. the hereditary fanners of village-', 
and by Christian monasteries and churches. 4 The here- 
ditary titles of nobility were bestowed by the emir of tie- 
Lebanon, 5 and were connected with the land tenure : is-' 
who was appointed the fnrmer of a village became a mnqvbinr-, 
ora shaifl'h . the muqdla'ajl was a sha gbl or an emir/' The noble- 
men as a whole (inandsib, a'yan, icujult) used to ride horsei 
when they commanded their peasant troops during hos- 
tilities, and to intermarry only with noble families/ Timm 
were also families of khadtJamun, hereditary professional 
soldiers in the service of noble lords, who received a ih*d 


pay (naf‘)« 

In other pays abound' the social structure resemble':! ftnit 
of the Lebanon but was less elaborated, fn two of th f, m th- 
rillers succeeded in becoming the exclusive lords of the smb 


3 Voln^y. ii T pp. 

- Arziq, Sliitlyaq, pp, UH, H*>, W * : yU h^-L ?p * h ~ t'* * ^ ^ 
The HfimililaM u/ct! to denote Ut**irh, n* fotofu* tiui:. f » d ^ 

b^y **). KJpdyfWj, jk lft7, M*** 4- VtyUtU, j-p. ll ft « I* . y" 

nitiMrtjrrr van ns d*h?:r> * vf * * >' ^ ^ w 

{Micluvd. p.W t 1.22). r-n*f imtM not run fW.-M 

primo minl^trr of a f 

5 MW* /i'V: M irbv‘l. l f- : I* ^ I If- 

< SM'lvSq, pp* 137, K*>- MIX*'.* V **'*■ h . 

* ShMv.tg. |..S»W 1 ». 13. 21. TL^/hbb *** " 

tiutil-rxi ftt-0 f'V ttw : J'.tStt. L»l» 

* n*>. 1«. , . , u . 

? Thi* nh**i«iy t?,- 5- **'«*•»- 


Ik **-*». 

* p. Ik Iv J'* 
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in (1) the modern Jabal al-Duruz, ruled by the Hamdan family 
from 1685 to 1869 (at first as vassals of the Lebanese emir), 
and by the al- A trash family since 1869, 1 and in (2) Bilad 
Haritha (Mount Carmel and the adjacent region in the south), 
ruled until the sixties of the seventeenth century by a bedouin 
family, Al Tarabay, sanjdq - beys of al-Lujun. 2 The al-Harfush 
emirs, Shi'ite lords of Baalbek and the plain of al-Biqa*, 3 
and the Zaydan shayJjhs, bedouin lords of Galilee during 
the first three-quarters of the eighteenth century, 4 occupied 
in their respective areas, a place similar to that of the Lebanese 
emir, of whom they were not infrequently vassals. The 
land of the Nusayrls (‘Alawls) was divided among several- 
chieftains (muqaddamfm), who paid the min to the governor- 
general of Tripoli. -Samaria (Jabal Nabulus) was divided 
among several shaykhs ; sometimes one of them was appointed 
the chief farmer, and sometimes they held this post as a 
body. 5 At least one of these families, al-JayyusI (lords of 
the B. Sa‘b region), is mentioned already in a Mamluk 
source 6 ; but the ‘Abd al-Hadis and al-Jarrars, between 
whom the al-ShaTawiyya region was divided, and the Tuqans s 
lords of the town of Nablus, gradually became more promi- 
nent. In other parts of Syria and Palestine 7 the tribal 
chieftains were numerous among the farmers of villages and 
■districts, and exceptionally attained for a short time even 


1 Bouron, p. 333. 

2 Roque, pp. 106, 108-9, 157. On the history of Al Tarabay, cf. Ibn 
Iyas, v, pp. 290, 320-1, 370 ; Mariti, pp. 221, 243, 248, 265 ; Roque, 
pp. 103-4, 261-2 ; Shidyaq, pp. 55, 13G, 253, 259, 279, 287, 296, 304-5, 
315, 318-323, 335-G, 357, 676 ; ZDPV., xxx, 1907, p. 146 ; xxxi, 1908, 
p. 62 (the emir’s name in the inscription is ‘Assaf b. Timur bay). 

3 Ibn Iyas, v, p. 248. Mariti, pp. 64-75, 116, 308. Hammer, ii, pp. 530-1. 
Rolney, ii, pp. 80-3. Shidyaq (many times). Michael, pp. 74, 79, 89, 90. 

4 Shidyaq, pp. 360-1, 394-5, 398 ; Mariti, p. 315, and other sources. 

5 Rustum, i, pp. 75-6. Michael, pp. 16, 63, 71, 72. Shidyaq p. 382. 
Rinn, i, p. 239. 

6 Ibn Iyas, iv, p. 193, 11. 7-8. 

7 Cf. the lists of Palestinian tribal feudatories in PEFQS., 1905, 
pp. 352-6, and JPOS., 1929, pp. 73-4. 
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the rank of governors-gencral 1 ; their position was. however, 
very precarious in comparison with the }vvj< afo»n»'.'. In 
Eg}'P fc a tribal chieftain was denoted as rtn'/kh aU'ataK* 
even if liis origin was not bedouin but peasant. He w«< 
a multazim, and at the same time a sCihih aUdnrnk, vi*. t!m 
protector of caravans and ships which passed through bio- 
sphere of influence. In 1769-1770 the mnmluk .±n>jkh nl-fahL 
‘All bey, destroyed the. power of the. strongest among tlwro; 
the emir Hantmam of the Hnwwara tribe in Upper Egypt 
and the Habib shaykhs (of rural stock), in nl-Qalyfilnyya. 3 

(c) The spiritual nobility consisted of the hereditary 
managers of waqfs , recipients of their revenues and holders 
of Moslem religious offices. Their social position was now 
much higher than in the Mnmluk state : the srVT.oj exhiyd 
no more, and at least in the towns the fjnrfls and vvtfi l< had 
judicial authority over the whole Moslem population (tie- 
rural population had manorial and tribal courts of justice) ; 
the religious administration was then more separat'd from 
the general, and its local chiefs were usually hereditary * ; 
the number of learned men was also much smaller, sue. 1 tlv 
members of those families were therefore employed in th»* 
civil service even more than before. In a relatively small town 


such ns Jerusalem they “ form the aristocracy ”, “ interm ury 
exclusively with each other, and must be carefully dht in void, -d 
In* us from the few transient Turkish official' 1 , who f"?u; 


technically ‘the government \ and are he!p!<\ • in #*tr 
administration against or without tie* local km*w!-dc 
corporate union ” of iIicm* families, 1 Hut even in t .or 
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nobility was second in rank to the mnmliiks only, and held 
a considerable part of the. Egyptian iUizama, 1 In addition 
to the i ratjfs, they supervised also al-rizaq al-ahba&iyya, the 
extent of which in Egypt continued to grow, owing to 
additional endowments by the sultans and mnltazms (who 
set apart for this purpose portions of their demesne, lands), 
so that at the commencement of the nineteenth century this 
category of lands was the principal one in Upper Egypt, and 
amounted there to 000,000 fmhliinar When the mam Inks 
were driven out of Lower Egypt by the French troops in 
1708, the spiritual *' slut yH s " became the uppermost, class 
of the native society. The new dhnh) consisted at first of 
their representatives only, instead of the military, and the 
French constitutional theory of that time (the government 
must be vested in the most learned and experienced men, 
“ the elders ") served as juridic reason for that change. 3 

To recapitulate: in the jxtys abointes the fanners were 
tribal chieftains; in Egypt military, spiritual, and tribal 
noblemen (all of them permanent, residents of the country) ; 
in those parts of Syria and Palestine which were under the 
direct Ottoman rule— partly native noblemen, and partly 
Turkish ofucinls, 4 usually sent thither for a very short time 
(the governors-general were appointed for one year). The 
character of the land tenure differed accordingly. In the 
Lebanon at the time of Voinov it was practically private 
property, “ sacred as in Europe." 8 The Egyptian iltizam 
was a lifelong possession, which the farmer could alienate 
by sale, mortgage, and lease out. 0 In the event of his death 

1 JabartI, iii, p. 01, I. 14 ; p. IGG, I. 19 ; p. 210, 1. 9 ; iv, p. 88, 1. 3 ; 
p. 188, 11. 16-17 ; p. 231. Volncy, i, pp. 172, 188. 

1 JabartI, iv, p. 93, 1. 18, to p. 95, 1. 5 ; p. 123, 1. 33, to p. 121, 1. 2 ; 
P- 141, 1. 32 ; p. 209, 11. 31-2. 

3 Al-SharqiiwI, Tiihfal al-Kudirin (written in 1801), printed with Isi.uiqi, 
p. 154. JabartI, iii, p. 5, 11. 1-8, otc. Heneo the term maxhyakha, employed 
by the French authorities ns a translation of “ republic ”. 

4 Recucil dc Firmans, p. 7. JA., G° ser., iv (18G4), p. 351. 

5 Volney, ii, pp. 17, 369. 

6 “ Alienation ” fighar (JabartI, i, p. 181, 11. 27-32), or nuzul (p. 305, 

1. 14) ; “ mortgage ” ralin (p. 181, 1. 26) : “ lease ” iijar (p. 181, 11. 1, 13). 
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Ins sons and mamlulcs liad tlic right of priontv to farm is ' i 
otherwise it was considered as vacant (mohh'd)- and the mw 
farmer had to pay to the authorities its price. hdmm? 
fixed by public competition, mazad 4 In “ the Ottoman” 
parts of Syria and Palestine the crown domains were Farm*! 
for one year only, and the farmers used therefore to exploit 
their serfs in a most cruel manner. The remedy propo^I 
by the Imperial Government 5 was the malilulm (Turk, 
pronunc. malikiane), a Turkish system similar to t lie Esryptm 
iltizam. The efforts to introduce it were, however, unsuccessful. 


as the Imperial Government could not suflieienfly protect 
these estates, neither from the powerful tribal chieftains 4 
nor from the governors-general themselves, for whom tie- 
annual local farming was the best means for deriving tie; 


maximum of money from the province during their own 
short term of sendee. In Egypt- small iltizams wvr>* n!.-‘> 
often seized by their powerful neighbours , 7 but on tli* v vdmh- 
the land tenure was relatively stable there, and many had* 
• -ined allodial . 8 In “the Ottoman ’ parts of ►Syria and 


" e all the allodial lands which were not within Sa- 


laries of inhabited places or on their outskirts ««•:«* 
gradually annexed to the crown domains, from which tb 
governors derived greater revenue,* Owing to the p-rjv-M.dU 
disturbed conditions, for the Syro-Palestinian g'e.vr?.-'. 
general everv annual collection of the mm was a miht uy 
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expedition . 1 and the rival native feudatories were organized 
in hereditary factions (the members of which could, however, 
pass from one to another) : the FaqarT and the Qasimi among 
the Egyptian military nobility, Nisf Sa‘d and Nisf Ha ram 
among the Egyptian tribesmen, the Qnysl and the YamanT 
amonc the Svro-Palcst ininn and Lebanese tribal chieftains, 
the Janbulati and the YnzbakT among the Lebanese . 2 

1 Dau'rn ( M round ”) : Juburti, iv, p. 2GG, H. 20-G ; Michael, p. 73, I. 91. 

= On Egypt, cf. Murad, p. 221 ; Jnbnrtf, i, pp. 21— 1, 52, GIM. 2IS. 
The Qnyp’Yumun rivalry existed under the Mainluks only among the 
peasants, whereas the nomads >voro considered as Ynmnnis, St/1uk, I, i, 
p. 1SG, n.G5; Ta'rif, p. 1 13 ; Subk, iv, pp. 203-215 ; xii, p. 324. 



V. Serfdom 

Under all the feudal systems which we have described 
the peasants were serfs of their immediate lords . 1 The serf 
could not leave his village without permission of his lord, 
and then only for a specified time ; otherwise the Ior*t omU 
bring him back with assistance of the authorities, and w,n 
even obliged by them to do so. 2 The lord could punish bis 
serf with flogging and jail, 3 and sometimes even put him to 
death. 4 He was entitled to decide civil lawsuits among ht< 
serfs, if the suitors preferred him to the will or to an arbiter. J 
The serf could not submit a plaint against, his lord to leg-d 
or administrative authorities. When in 15*J! the Egyptian 
governor-general was asked by the peasants of a rhfi to 
compel their lord to levy from them more reasonable D-nto 
and gave orders to this effect, tiie lord replied that noholy 
is entitled to interpose himself between him and hit serf:', 
and the final victory was his. 6 The lord, on the eoatrnrv. 
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could demand (lie authorities to punish his serf, if he had no 
means of doing it himself. Under the Mamluks he had in this 
case to bring the serf before a military judge, ha jib. 1 * 

The servile tenants paid to the lord the rents of the culti- 
vated lands, hhardj- levied on the lands considered by Islamic 
law as “ tithe-paying ” as well as on those regarded by it as 
“ tribute-paying ”. 3 * In Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon 
these rents were a fixed share (muqusama) of the produce : 
under the Mamlfiks mostly one-third or one-quarter, in 
irrigated lands one-half, in newly colonized one-fifth or one- 
sixth, in those exposed to assaults of an enemy (including 
the villages near the sea-coast, not infrequently ravaged by 
European corsairs), one-seventh or one-eighth. The rents of 
the arable lands were levied in grain ; of the fruit trees 
and vegetables, in money ; of the olive groves, in olive oil ; 
of the mulberry trees, in silk ; of the pomegranates, in 
fruit-stones, employed then both for food and medi- 
cine. 11 We know that in the regions conquered from the 
Franks (and probably also in those captured from the 
Ayvubids), the Mamlfiks at first accepted without changes 
the taxation usual under the former rulers ; the uniform 
system could emerge but gradually, and its definitive form 
dates probably from 1313. 5 6 * After the Ottoman conquest, 
as we learn from the provincial fiscal codes (qanun-nama) 

1 Xu jinn, vii, p. 207, 1. 15, to p. 208, 1. 1 (on a particularly humane 
'judge, who, having no legal power to decide the cases to the benefit of the 

serfs, implored the lords to be more just to them). 

3 Nuwayrl, viii, p. 245, 11. 8 ff. Khitaf, i, p. 103, 11. 22 ff. Subh, iii, p. 452, 
11. 14 O'. Kvjum, vi, p. 09, 11. 9-10. Jabarti, ii, p. 109, 1. 5 ; iii, p. 194, 
11. 8, 12 ; iv, p. 208, 1. 10 ; p. 209, 1. 2 ; p. 293, 1. 3. Also ray ‘ (Nuwayri, 
viii, p.258, 1.4), mughdll ( Khifat, i, p. 90, 1.17), .drubs a (Michael, p. 47, 

I. 8). 

3 Hawadith, p. 120, 1. 14, to p. 127, 1. 3. Ibn Yaliya, p. 102, 1. 13, to 
p. 10*3,1. 1. 

1 Nuwayri, viii, pp. 258-201. Ibn Yahya, p. 181, 11. 3—4. Mujlr, pp. 080-7, 
094-5, 702. Anonym, p. 81, 11. 21-3. Subh xiii, pp. 28-30. Zahiri, p. 125, 

1. 7. Taqwlm, p. 245, 1. 4. 

6 Cf. Subli, xiv, p. 44, 1. 9 ; p. 45, 11. 2-0 ; p. 40, 11. 2-4; p. 50, 11. 13-10 ; 

and iv, p. 216, 1. 7 ; p. 233, 1. 11. 
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of the sixteenth century, the rents became again variable 
according to provinces and districts, and after the annexation 
of the military fiefs to the crown domains a fixed tribute 
was imposed on every village. 1 In practice, however, the 
lords maintained the inuqasnma, and at the end of tin- 
eighteenth century they used to levy one-half or two-thirds 
of the crops. 2 

In Egypt the tenants of perpetually irrigated land;’, paid 
under the Mn minks fixed and unchangeable yearly rents in 


money (aJ-kharaj al-ratib), and an additional tax on t Im- 
plantations of sugar-cane. The rents of the arable land'* 
were levied according to their extent and quality, in Et-p-r 
Egypt mostly in kind (up to three inhihhs of grain per/<t-Mm). 
in Lower Egypt mostly in money. The economic cri-L whirls 
took place from 138-1 to 1-108. owing to the diminution of 
silver reserves and to the ensuing devaluation of the dlriaun, 
resulted in a great increase of the cash rents. 3 The had 
condition of peasantry was the cause of perpetual agr.irim 
revolts 4 ; the Ottoman conquest made tin* thing* even 
worse,*' and many peasants participated in 1523 in the ro'dt 
of Qansuh hey al-Mulmmtnadj. who tried to restore tm- 
Mnmluk state/* Between 1025-1035 the authorities gra.hnvhy 
fixed the new nominal kharfij {nl-ttuU nJ-f.utr), a d<*!infe 
amount imposed on every ipral of » village and divide-! m 
a fixed manner into tin* unrt and tin* legal Jn'c. Only t!,i- 


nominal sum was indicated in th<* charter (tn-yu 
a m'thnzun. but the real hhnr'tj win greater, and fii* 
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amount was denoted as al-mudqf iva-l-barranl d The Ijharaj 
and the w7r7 were usually paid from the winter crops (except 
in the rice plantations), and in Upper Egypt mostly in kind. 2 

The Marti j was not the only tax levied by the lords from 
their serfs. Under the Mamlfdcs we find in Syria, Palestine 
and the Lebanon also (a) the tithe of the crops which remained 
to the peasants after the muqtisama had been levied 3 ; 
(b) gifts in kind at specified times of the year, rasm al-a'yad 
tvad -kh amls 4 ; (c) the tax on the water-mills c ; (d) various 
local taxes. 0 In Egypt : (a) gifts in kind at specified times 
of the year ( Itadiyi/a , diyafa ), replaced in the domains of 
aJ-J:hdss by a money tax 7 ; (6) the tax for the annual 
reparation of the local irrigating dams and canals 8 ; (c) pay- 
ments for pasture on uncultivated fields (a capitation 
tax on the cattle, yearly rents or monthly payments) 9 ; 

1 Hammer, ii, pp. 40. 343. General Revnicr, Dr ' Ebj up! r apres la balaillc 
d' IKliajydix (quoted in ,7.4., 4 C Her., i, 1843, pp. 105-S). Marcel, pp. 106-7, 
206. Jabarti. iii, p. 251, 1. 33 ; p. 207, 11. 10-17 ; iv, p. 74. 1. 20 ; p. 101, 
1.13; p. 123, 11. 22-3 ; p.142,1.10; p.209,1.3 ; p.221.1. 28. 

: Lnneret, 31 /moire stir 1c, systhme. d' imposition terriforiah ( Description 
tie I'Dgyptc, Din! 31 oil erne, i), pp. 240, 254. Jabarti, i, p. 318, 11. 24-8 ; 
ii, p. 10, 1. 12 ; p. 153, II. I, 2 ; p. 179, I. 19; p. 181, 1.30; p.182,1.2; 
p. 193, 1.17. The expression “in money and in kind” is rendered by 
Mnqrlzi as l ayn mi-nhnUn ( K h i tat, i, p. 8S, 11. 20, 32), by Jabarti ns al'inal 
wa-l-ahildl. by Michael (p. 77, 1. 3) as qhirslt tca-dhakhn'ir (in Egypt dhahhira 
= any payment, in grain or in money, sent from an estate to the lord ; 
Jabarti, i, p. 58, 1. 3 ; p. 348, 1. 21). 

3 NuwayrI, viii, p. 259, 11. 7-14. Sometimes it was replaced by a fixed 
tribute, and in the uaqf lands and estates of pension it was not levied at all. 

4 Ibid., p. 245, 1. 10, to p. 246, 1. 1. In the domains of al-ldutss it was 
replaced by the duty of rendering hospitality to the rent-collectors during 
three days (on the qasm, levy of muqusama, cf. p.258, 11.10-11, and 
Sakhawl. viii, p. 100, 1. 18). 

3 NuwayrI, viii, p. 245, 11. 9-10. 

e Subh, xiii, p. 34, column 1, 11.7-14; column 3, 11.1-7, 14-19 (the 
province of Tripoli). 

7 NuwayrI, viii, p. 245, 11. 10-14. Khijat, i, p. 88, II. 28, 34 ; p. 90, • 

I. 16 ; p. 103, 11. 23-4. Ibn Jyas, iv, p. 207, 11. 3-5 ; v, p. 350, 1. 11. Kujum, 
vi, p. 430, 11. 11-12. 

8 Subh, iii, p. 449, 11. 4-19. 

0 NuwayrI, viii, p. 262, 11. 3-11. Subh, iii, pp. 453-4. Kintal, i, p. 107, 

II. 30-4. 
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of the sixteenth century, the rents became again variable 
according to provinces and districts, and after the annexation 
of the military fiefs to the crown domains a fixed tribute 
was imposed on every village. 1 In practice, however, the 
lords maintained the muqasama, and at the end of the 
eighteenth century they used to levy one-half or two-thirds 
of the crops. 2 

In Egypt the tenants of perpetually irrigated lands paid 
under the Mamluks fixed and unchangeable yearly rents in 
money (al-kharaj al-ratib), and an additional tax on the 
plantations of sugar-cane. The rents of the arable lands 
were levied according to their extent and quality, in Upper 
Egypt mostly in kind (up to three irdabbs of grain per faddan ), 
in Lower Egypt mostly in money. The economic crisis which 
took place from 1384 to 1408, owing to the diminution of 
silver reserves and to the ensuing devaluation of the dirhem, 
resulted in a great increase of the cash rents. 3 The bad 
condition of peasantry was the cause of perpetual agrarian 
revolts 4 ; the Ottoman conquest made the things even 
worse, 5 and many peasants participated in 1523 in the revolt 
of Qansuh bey al-Muhammadl, who tried to restore the 
Mamluk state. 5 Between 1525-1535 the authorities gradually 
fixed the new nominal Miami (al-mdl al-Jntrr), a definite 
amount imposed on every qlrdl of a village and divided in 
a fixed manner into the viiri and the legal /(Viz. Only this 
nominal sum was indicated in the charter (( aqsit , sanad ) of 
a multazim, but the real Maraj was greater, and t he addit ional 


1 Hammer, ii, p. 3-14 ; id., Dcs Osm. Racks Slaafsvcrfas*tmg ur;J Stmts- 
v crtcaUung, i, pp. 180-327. Yolney, ii, p. 373. 

2 Yolney, ii, p. 374. 

3 NuwayrI, viii, p. 240, li. 3-11 ; p. 253, J. 10, to ['• 253. >■ » • P ■ ~'/ h 
1. 5. Subh, iii, p. 453, 1. 17, to p. 451, 1. 13. Kujum, vi. p. CO. J. P. JJa»v<Uih> 
p. 055, 11. 1-S. ZahirJ, p. 07, I. 17; p. 100, I. 5. 

* Poliak, Lcs rivoltcs jyipuhires cn fytjptr <1 IVpojue Jr* MarnrlnuL* ft 
leurs causes (wnovii'pir* (RKI., 1031, pp. 251-273). _ 

a A. do Krcmer, Notice sur Shu' ran y (J.4.* tir., m\ P! # < 

Ibn Jyaa, v, p. 445, 11. 13-18 ; j*. 452, 11. 12-14 ; j. .400. It. WUS. 
c Rustem, p. dS. 
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amount was denoted as al-muddf wa-l-barram. 1 The Jjhardj 
and the mlrl were usually paid from the winter crops (except 
in the rice plantations), and in Upper Egypt mostly in kind. 2 

The Ha raj was not the only tax levied by the lords from 
their serfs. Under the Mnmhlks we find in Syria, Palestine 
and the Lebanon also (a) the tithe of the crops which remained 
to the peasants after the muqdsama had been levied 3 ; 
(b) gifts in kind at specified times of the year, ra&m al-a‘ydd 
ica-l-khanus 4 ; (c) the tax on the water-mills 6 ; (d) various 
local taxes. 0 In Egypt : (a) gifts in kind at specified times 
of the year (hadiyya, diydja), replaced in the domains of 
ahhhdss by a money tax"; (b) the tax for the annual 
reparation of the local irrigating dams and canals 8 ; (c) pay- 
ments for pasture on uncultivated fields (a capitation 
tax on the cattle, yearly rents or monthly payments) 0 ; 


1 Hammer, ii, pp. -10. 313. General Roynier, Dc 'Klgyptc apres la bataillc 
(}' Ihliopolis (quoted in JA ., *1° s<'r., i, 1843* pp, 105-8). Marcel, pp. 190-7, 
20G. JabartT, iii, p. 251, 1. 53 ; p. 2G7, 11. 10-17 ; iv, p. 74, 1. 20 ; p. 101, 
1.13; p. 123, 11. 22-3 ; p. M2, 1. 19 ; p.209,1.3; p. 221,1. 28. 

: Lnncrct, Mfmoirt stir 1c spsthne (V imposition territorial (Description 
tie rfigijptc, K'tat Morfernc, i), pp. 240, 254. JabartT, i, p. 318, 11.24-8; 
ii, p. 19, 1. 12 ; p.153,11.1,2; p. 179, 1. lft ; p. 181,1.30; p.182,1.2; 
p. 193, 1. 17. The expression ** in money and in kind ” is rendered by 
MaqnzT as l ayn tm- gh aHa ( Kh it at, j, p, 88, II. 20, 32), by JabartT ns ahtnal 
t ca*UghildU by Michael (p. 77, 1. 3) ns ghirsh wa-dhakhg'ir (in Egypt dhakhxra 
= any payment, in grain or in money, sent from an estate to the lord: 
JabartT, i, p. 58, 1. 3 ; p. 348, 1. 21). 

3 NuwayrT, viii, p. 259, 11.7-14. Sometimes h was replaced by a fixed 
tribute, and in the uvgf lands and estates of pension it was not levied at all. 

4 Ibid., p. 245, 1. 10, to p. 24G, 1. 1. In the domains of al-khass it was 
replaced by the duty of rendering hospitnlhy to the rent-collectors during 
three days (on the qasm, levy of mvqamma, cf. p. 258, II. 10-11, and 
Sakha wl, viii, p. 106, 1. 18). 

r ° Nu way rl, viii, p. 245, 11. 9-10, 

c Subh, xiii, p. 34, column 1, 11. 7-14 ; column 3, II. 1-7, 14—19 (the 
province of Tripoli). 

7 Nuwayri, viii, p. 245, II. 10-14. Khitai , i, p. 88, 11. 28, 34 ; p. 90, 

I. 1G ; p. 103, 11. 23-4. Ibn Iyas, iv, p. 207, II. 3-5 ; v, p. 350, 1. 11. Ntijtim, 
vi, p. 430, 11. 11-12, 

8 Svbh, iii, p. 449, 11. 4—19. 

0 NuwayrI, viii, p. 262, 11. 3-11. Subh, iii, pp. 453-4, Khitai. i, p. 107, 

II. 30-4. 
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(d) the tax on the fishes caught -when water descends from 
the fields after the annual inundation of the Nile 1 ; (c) a 
tenth of the produce of the date liquor (‘a mg) 2 ; (/) busut, 
probably a tax on the home-made car pets . 3 The following 
taxes were paid not only by the serf population but also 
by those inhabitants of the fief who did not derive their 
subsistence from agriculture and were not considered as 
the lord’s serfs : (a) the taxes on commerce and industry, 
inukus or al-mal al-hilali 4 5 ; ( b ) the capitation tax on the 

non-Moslems ( jawall ), which prior to al-rawk al-nasifi was 
only occasionally conceded by the central government lo 
the fief-holders, and afterwards always 5 ; .(c) sometimes 

specially favoured fief-holders were entitled to the heritages 
upon which there were no private legal claims . 6 In the 
Ottoman Syro-Palestinian military fiefs the additional taxes 
levied by the lords varied, as the kharaj, according to provinces 
and districts. In the crown domains the farmers were officially 
entitled to levy only those taxes which were enumerated in 
the charters delivered to them, e.g. the charters of the Syrian 
muqata c ajls mention the wim, the tax on the slaves (‘abudiyya), 
the house tax (mal manzil), the capitation tax on non* 
Moslems, light taxes on the waqfs and thndrs, fines, and the 
extraordinary taxes imposed by the governor-general and 
levied through the medium of the mitqaiahijisd 

That share of the produce which remained to the peasants 
was so small that they were always in debt. Under the 
Mamluks they received every year from the lords loans of 

1 NuwftyrI, vjii, p. 263, 1. 3, to p. 264, 1. 4. 

2 Ibid., p. 261, i. C. 

3 Ibid. 

« Subb, iii, p. 471, 11.4-0 (E fiypt); xiii, p. 40, 1. II ((!>■• province of 

Dnmnscus). Ibn Iluqmuq, v, p. 22, I. 2. 

5 Suluh, II, i, p, 132. Ehftat, 1, p. 8S, I. 3.". ; p. 00, II. 8-11. <«. 

p. 4G3, 11. 1-4. Ntnvavn, vjii, p. 241, 11.0-15. 

* Suit'd-, II. i. p. 132. 

? Rjjstuni, ii, pp. 24-6. The idlest ion of Voinov (ii. p.332). thv tb* 
capitation tax was paid directly to the treasury and ^ not lev,.-! in 
the Lebanon is untrue (cf. ghidvilq, p. 110, 1. 1 ; p. 112, !. .»)• 
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grain ( al-taqam ), as seed and . as food until the harvest. 
The interest amounted to 10-11 per cent, though the lords 
received for this purpose in their turn advances of grain 
from the sultan. 1 Under the Ottomans, in Egypt and 
in the pays abounds the peasants used to borrow working 
cattle and grain from their lords, and in those parts of Syria 
and Palestine where the annual muqafa‘a existed, from other 
persons of wealth, in village and in town. 2 Towards the end 
of the eighteenth century the Syrian peasants usually paid 
12-30 per cent as interest, in about 1830 50 per cent for 
fourteen months. 3 

Under the Glandules in Eg} r pt only the perpetually irrigated 
lands were held by the cultivators individually, and the 
holders could convey them to their heirs and sell them. 4 5 
The arable lands were held in common, probably on the 
same lines as in Syria and in Palestine until recent times : 
each clan ( Jiamvh ) was entitled at the time of the annual 
redivision of the common lands to a fixed share, and redivided 
it among the clansmen according to the number of their 
working cattle. 6 The peasants without cattle automatically 
became landless (al-falWtiin al-batjalun) ; in Lower Egypt 
the sultans (till Barquq) obliged such peasants to purchase 
from the authorities the oxen which were previously employed 
for the repairs of the irrigating dams. 6 It was the necessity 
of ensuring a better supervision of small irrigating channels 

1 Sul til:, i, i, p. 141, n. 14. Khital. i, p. 91, II. 15-19. NuwayrI, viii, 
p. 250, II. 1-3 ; p. 252, II. 5-12 ; p. 2G0, 1. 1 ; p. 278, II. 7, 11. Ibn ‘Abd 
al-£ahir, p. 55, 1. 14. Haivudith, p. 114, 11. 6-14 ; p. 116, 1. 18. 

2 Itccueil de Firmans, p. 7, No. 22. Roque, p. 79. Volncy, ii, pp. 167, 232. 

3 Volncy, ii, p. 377. M. Sabry, L'Empirc Egyptian sous Mohamad.- Ali, 
Paris, 1930, p. 351. 

4 NuwayrI, viii, p. 255, I. 2. 

5 Cf. Bergheim in PEFQS., 1894, pp. 191-6, and Poliak in JR AS., 
1937, p. 105. On tbe Egyptian village community in the seventh century, 
cf. Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futnh Misr (Yale Oriental Series, m), p. 153, 
11. 7-10. 

c Manhal, ii, - f. 75a, 11.17-18. In Nujum, v, p. 600, 11.5-6, and Ibn 
Iyas, i, p. 316, 1. 17, the text is defective. 
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through the personal responsibility of each peasant for a 
specified portion of them that accelerated the dissolution 
of the Egyptian village community. Already under the 
Mamluks the common land was often divided 'by the lord’s 
clerks into several divisions ( qaba'il , sing, qibala), irrigated 
by particular channels, and the rents were levied on each 
division separately. 1 The decisive step was the distribution 
of the common lands of every village into fixed plots ( qlrats ), 
which replaced the village community as fiscal units (1526). 
Whereas under the Mamluks the fief-holder was responsible 
for the annual repairs of the local irrigating dams and 
canals, under the Ottomans this responsibility was imposed 
on the peasants themselves. 2 Therefore, while in Syria and 
in Palestine the village community remained intact till the 
sixties of the nineteenth century (and in many villages it 
still exists, though every peasant has now a fixed and 
transferable share), in Egypt at the end of the eighteenth 
century the private holdings of peasants were already separated 
by fixed boundary marks, except in some regions of Upper 
Egypt, where the annual redivisions still existed, but every 


member of the community had already a fixed share. 3 The 
disappearance of the land community increased the economical 
differences among the peasants : whereas the village thaybji* 


were exempt from the mlrl and often farmed the neighbouring 
al-rizaq al-alibasiyya , and seized the unowned lands in their 


vicinity, so that their actual holdings amounted to 1,000 
faddans and more, 4 many other peasants became landless 
agricultural workers, 5 especially because the mnttazun could 


deprive those tenants who did not punctually pay the rents 


of their holdings. 


1 Nmvayrl, viii, pp. 249-25 


ounri. 


n. 14. # 

2 £uhirl, p. 129. Subh, iff, p. 449. KMM § i, p. 101. JftbftrtT# iv, p. 2* 4 f I. 

3 Bcynier, loo. cit. 

« JnbnrtI, i, p. ISO, ). 20 : iv, p. Cl, II. 13-15 : p. 123, I. 32 ; p. 


1. 27. to p. 210, 1. 23. 

* Ibid., iv, p. 274, II. 10-2S ; p. 203, »• 0-IO. Kyjrtf. p. 27. 
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through the personal responsibility of each peasant for a 
specified portion of them that accelerated the dissolution 
of the Egyptian village community. Already under the 
Mamluks the common land was often divided by the lord’s 
clerks into several divisions ( qciba’il , sing, qibalq), irrigated 
by particular channels, and the rents were levied on each 
division separately. 1 The decisive step was the distribution 
of the com m on lands of every village into fixed plots ( qlrats ), 
which replaced the village community as fiscal units (1526). 
Whereas under the Mamluks the fief-holder was responsible 
for the annual repairs of the local irrigating dams and 
canals, under the Ottomans this responsibility was imposed 
on the peasants themselves. 2 Therefore, while in Syria and 
in Palestine the village community remained intact till the 
sixties of the nineteenth century (and in many villages it 
still exists, though every peasant has now a fixed and 
transferable share), in Egypt at the end of the eighteenth 
century the private holdings of peasants were already separated 
by fixed boundary marks, except in some regions of Upper 
Egypt, where the annual redivisions still existed, but every 
member of the community had already a fixed share. 3 The 
disappearance of the land community increased the economical 
differences among the peasants : whereas the village thaykhs 
were exempt from the nuri and often farmed the neighbouring 
al-rizaq al-ahbasiyya, and seized the unowned lands in their 
vicinity, so that their actual holdings amounted to 1,000 
faddans and more, 1 many other peasants became landless 
agricultural workers, 5 especially because the midUizwi could 
deprive those tenants who did not punctually pay the rents 
of their holdings. 


1 Nuwayri, viii, pp. 249-252. Sub fa, iii, p. 453, II. 
n. 14. 

2 Zuhiil, p. 129. Sitbli, iii, p. 449. i, p. lOl. 

3 Keymer, loc, cit. 

x JabnrtI, i, p. ISO, 1. 20 ; iv, p. 01, 11. 13-13 ; 


7-17. 67.4., i, p, 
J.ibarti. iv, p.2'XJ, 1. 0. 
p. 123, 1. 32; p.209. 


1. 27, to p. 210, 1. 23. 

5 Ibid., iv, p. 274, 11. 10-2S ; p. 293, 11. 9-10. llytnc, J>. 27. 
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The Mamluk feudatories often visited then fiefs, though 
usually stayed there but a short timed Sometimes an emir 
appointed one of his mamluks the permanent manager 
(fiwtahaMith) of his fief* or of one village only,* more often 
only a temporary envoy (qasii) for the levying of Ufflmj or 
some other purposed In Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon, 
owing to the principle of muqasama, the lord (or his repre- 
sentative) supervised the agricultural works of his tenants 

from the beginning to the end*; in Egypt 
only the use of the green manure, tahhiir al-bihd, becaus 
on the lands so manured a considerably greater Mam, was 
levied.’ The official minimum of cultivated area was the 
extent cultivated during the previous years ; the 
faiMn were assessed after the tallfn ; and only m order to 
increase the rents, if possible, the lord’s officials examined he 
chances brought about in the size of cultivable laud y 
annual munition of the Nile and the extent of*, actually 

cultivated lands. 1 * 3 * 5 The rents were paid by ev^ peasant 

directly to the officials of his or ,^an ^ legaUy 

medium of the village commum y. character 

exploit their fiefs as they liked, 33 but the tem poray char; icte 

of the feudal land tenure prevented them for the most part 

p. 125, 11. 6-8 ; p. 429, 11. 19-21. ^ f f. L. 8Mb 

fr“27'/n. t P- ; lL ff ib» 6 7 8 9 * ‘ibd al-Zai,’ V «■ '• 13 ' W"" 1, P ’ 

1 ?££ il'Sed Ikm - p- * >• >• > Ib “ ^ *■ 

p. 271, U. 17-19, I-P ff.Wao 1.19. BauMOh, p.355,1.3; P-654, 

4 Nujum, vi, p. 652, 1. 1 , P* * 9ft 

1. 8. Ibn Iyas, v, p. 80, L 5 ; P-130, U - • 

5 Nuwayrl, viii, p. 257, U. 4r-5 , P- - ’ „ JTuwayrl, viii, p- 248, 

6 Sub hi vi, p. 288, 11. 15-16 , vu, P- ° ’ g jjawadith , p. 135, 1. 5- 

U. 11-12; p. 249, 1. 11, to p. 250, 1. 1 ; P- - ou > * * 

JabartI, iv, p. 293, 1. 8. ... ,-g 454 ; Khilai, i, P- 100 > 28 ‘ 

7 Cf. on tbe baq lands : Subli, m, PP- g jy, p. 458, U. 7-1/. 

8 NuwayrI, viii, p. 249, L 12, to P* - ’ ong l. 14-20. 

9 Hawadith, p. 654, 11. 4-22. A u 3 um ’ ’ P g p aw < a i.Subb, i, p. 25S, 1. 7. 

18 Khitat, ii, p. 217, 1. 31. Subb, iv, 
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from establishing demesne farms. The most frequent 
exceptions to ' this rule were the plantations of sugar-cane 
(owing to its rapid growth) and cattle breeding (the 
food of the mamluks consisted mainly of meat and dairy 
produce). In the first case, at least, the forced labour of the 
serfs was employed . 1 * 

Under the iltizam system a portion of the estate was set 
apart for the demesne farm, and denoted as usya (in Arabized 
form ivasiya), in the plural aivsiya or wasdydr The demesne 
farm 3 was worked by servile labour . 4 The lands held by 
tenants were denoted as tin al-falaha . 5 In addition to the 
permanent tenants, mumrVun , 6 there were in Egypt also 
shurakd’, workers who cultivated the lord’s land in return 
for a share of the produce, and who were liable to be deprived 
of their holdings whenever he wished . 7 In Syria and in Palestine 
only those farmers who were tribal chieftains had demesne 
farms. In the Lebanon all the farmers had them , 8 and the 
usual status of tenants there was that of the shurakd’. 

The Mamluk fief-holder was responsible to the sultan 
that the cultivated area would not be smaller at the end of 
his rule than at its beginning, and the sultan could give 
him concrete directions to this effect . 9 As in European 


1 Subli, xiii, p. 34, col. 1, 11. 7-14. Ibn Iyas, i, p. ISO, 1. 20 ; p. 193, 1. II. 
Manhal, ii, f. 25a ; iii, f. 36a. Al-‘AbbisT, Atjuir al-Uwal, p. 140. 

- Jabnrti, j, p. 51, 1. 28 ; p. 184, 11. 9, 13 ; iv, p. 93, 11. 19, 30 ; p. 95, 

I. 22 ; p. 96, 1. 5 ; p. 97, II. 3, 4, 17, 23-7 ; p. 207, 1. 10 ; p. 228, 1. 25. 

3 Ibid., i, p. 343, 11. 27-8 ; p. 347, 11. 20-2 ; ii, p. 151, II. 3-5 ; iii, p. I "3, 

II. 15-19 ; p. 175, 11. 20-7 ; p. 176, 1. 4. 

* Ibid., iii, p. 173, 11. 7-8 ; iv, p. 207, 11. 17-20. 

3 Ibid., iv, p. 81, 1. 27 ; p. 209, II. 3-1. J.t„ (!•’ win, si, ISOS, (>. 205. 

0 Ibid., i, p. 345, 11. 2-3 ; iv, p. 60, 1. 15 ; p. 154, II. 2, 18, 22 ; p. 208, 
1. 25. 

7 Ibid., p. 344, 1. 29 ; p. 349, 1. 13 (cf. on Syria : I'EFQS.. 1891. p. 105). 

In iv, p. 112, 1. 2, and p. 191, 1. 29, this term has the same iwr.u»i»jj •».< «* 
the Mamluk sources : “ the lords who posses portions of the s«iw vilb^.y 

9 The al-Khiizina and Arslans were denoted as “olive princes” (M.utti, 
p. 15 ; Michael, p. 109, 1. 13). 

» Ibn Iyas, iv, p. 101. 11. 17-18. Hmc<Uit±, j>. 105, II. 3-10. 
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feudalism , 1 the central government was entitled to impose 
taxes (usually extraordinary) on the serfs of its vassals ; 
these taxes always, directly or indirectly, diminished the 
revenues of the lords, and were therefore bitterly resented 
by them . 2 The same state of things existed under the 
Ottomans. 

Among the mullazims oiiieials we must mention his repre- 
sentative (qa iinuqam), who, in the village held by it single 
lord, was called kii>hif a l-nuhvja ; the Copt who /supervised 
the collection of hhuraj {-arraj, rjiyrafl) ; the lord's specie I 
envoys (ihH'aytjanvn) ; the guardian ('jli/tftf) of the demesne 
farm, and the uvaJiidd, who probably supervised the servile 
labour . 2 



VT. The End op Feudalism 

With the invasion of Egypt by the French troops (1798), 
the marnluk rule in Lower Egypt came to an end. After the 
return of the Ottomans (1801) Lower Egypt was occupied 
by their Albanian mercenaries, whose commander, 
Muhammad ‘All, became in 1805 the governor-general of 
Egypt, and after 1813 1 gradually created a new regular 
army (al-nizam al-jadid), which was later recruited from 
conscripts. The seven old regiments continued to receive 
their allowances, 2 and their representatives in the dhviln 
participated (together with the spiritual shaykhs) in the election 
of Muhammad ‘All to the governor-generalship 3 ; but in 
1814 their privileges ceased to be hereditary, so that they 
gradually vanished owing to the death of their members. 1 
At first the mamluks remained lords of Upper Egypt (in 
1803 some of their emirs even came into power in Cairo 
for several months, but depended there on the Albanian 
troops). In 1807 one of their commanders, Shahtn bey al-AIfi, 
seceded from them and was rewarded by Md. ‘All with an 
enormous iltizdm, which contained the district of al-Fayyum, 
thirty villages in the district of al-Balmasii, and ten in the 
Giza district. 5 In 1811 Md. ‘All destroyed the marnluk corps : 
Shahln bey and his troopers were executed, “ the Southern 
Emirs ” and their mamluks retreated to the Sudan, anil 
became owners of millet plantations there. 0 In 1810 they 
were pardoned and gradually returned in small groups to 
Egypt, where they received otlices and pensions but not 

1 The first order.-* were issued on the 20 th Sh.i'b.ln, a.ii. 1230 (JaKirtl. tv, 
pp. 222 fL). Two yours Inter more vigorous steps were nude. 

- Jn 1801 the juuutkiyya was diminished hy a third, and the yhil'ii d • 
aubtir replaced by n money allowance (ibid., iii, p. 213, 11. 3-13). 

1 Ibid., iii, pp. 329-330. 

* Ibid., iv, p. 230, II. 27-0. 

* Ibid., p. 73. H. 7-1 1 ; p. 1 13, U. 7-S ; p. 1 10, II. 20-9. 

* Ibid., p, 1. 
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lands. 1 In 1833-5 Md. ‘Ali abolished the feudal military troops 
in Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon : a forced disarmament 
of the population was carried out, no exception being made 
for the nobility, and conscription was introduced. 2 For several 
decades the farmers continued to employ mercenaries for the 
levying of taxes, but the regular troops were more numerous 
and better armed ; moreover, the mercenaries were now 
officially a part of the government, forces, and were only 
temporarily lent to the farmers. 3 4 

The abolition of the feudal military forces was only a 
prelude to the abolition of the feudal land tenure. There 
were differences of opinion among the French authorities in 
Egypt whether the illizdms should be reckoned feudal estates, 
like those abolished in France by the Revolution (this view 
was later enunciated by the General Reynier in his book, 
De VEgyplc a pres la bataille d' Heliopolis), or as allodial 
estates of their holders, whose right of property was 
afterwards limited by the Ottoman despotism. 1 The second 
opinion prevailed at first, because it seemed more likely to 
ensure the internal peace in the country and the support 
of the new regime by the spiritual .duiykfas, and because too 

1 Ibid., pp. 240-7, 310, 3 17- IS. 

3 Shidyaq, pp. 582-1. Michael, p. 55, 1. 18. In the Lebanon a Christian 
militia was formed in 1835, and it soon became a more important political 
force than the disarmed nobility (Shidyaq, p. 585) : in 18-10 it revolted 
against the emir (p. 580, U. 0 IT.), and proclaimed a democratic political 
programme (p. 591, 11. 18-21), and after 18-12 it delegated, in every village, 
the direction of guerrilla warfare against the Druses, to an elected chief 
(jhaykh al-Auibdb), not to a hereditary chieftain (p. 701, 11. 8-9). 

3 After 177S the Syro-Falcstinian mercenaries wero known as 
“ Hawwara ”, after tho Egyptian bedouin tribe, though thoy were not 
necessarily Egyptians ( PEFQS ., 1900, pp. 222-3, 288 ; Finn, i, pp. 166- 
171 ; Michael, pp. 40, 78 ; Shidyaq, p. 588). Dulat (sing. daU[ba.$h]) and 
lawand aro older appellations (cf. Volnoy, ii, pp. 132-3). In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries the usual term was sagbuii or sagman, “ huntsmen ” 
(Hammer, ii, p. 706 ; Shidyaq, pp. 131-3, 256 IF.). 

4 This view was afterwards accepted by do Sacy, Sur la nature el sur les 
revolutions du droit de la proprietd terriloriala en lSgypte (Memoires de 
VInslitut de France, 1818-1823), and contested by Worms in JA., 1842-4. 
Napoleon could find it in Volney (i, p. 172), utilized by him as his manual. 
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radical reforms were liable to endanger the exportation of 
grain to France and the development of plantations of tropical 
plants. 1 The multazims were made equal to the owners of 
allodial estates, and each of them received, after the scrutiny 
of his legal rights, a certificate ( garantie de propriele) testifying 
that he is “ the legitimate proprietor of his domain”. 2 The 
mamlok possessions in Lower Egypt and those estates the 
holders of which had not satisfactory title-deeds became 
national domains. 3 The hopes connected with this agrarian 
policy were soon frustrated : the sea blockade prevented 
any trade with France, and the peasant revolts com- 
pelled the French authorities to defend the iltizdm system 
by military means. 4 The last commander-in-chief, Menou 
(1800-1), showed himself therefore an adherent of the opposite 
policy, to enlarge the extent of the national domains through 
the gradual annexation of iltizams . 5 

The Ottomans, after some hesitation, 6 restored the 
traditional iltizdm system and abolished the national domains 
but put an end to the particular status of the khazinat band 
lands. 7 The increasing direct taxation of the peasants by 
the authorities, 8 the collection of the miri a half to two years 


1 These plans were the principal economic reasons of the French expedi- 
tion. Cf. JabartI, iii, p. 4, 1. 20 ; p. 100, 11. 21-5 ; Marcel, pp. 219-250 ; 
Ryme, pp. 9, 10, 29, 33, S5-0. 

a Cf. P. G. Elgood, Bonaparte d Adventure in Eijppl, Oxford, 1931, 
plate xiii ; JabartI, iii, p. 10, II. 19-21 ; p. 20, II. 2-12 ; p. 23, II. 30-3. 

3 Histoirc Scicnlifique ct M Hilaire de V Expedition Franrauc ca L'jjpO', iv, 
p. 92. JabartI, iii, p. 5, 11. 22-1 ; p. 20, 11. 7-9 ; p. 110, 1. 21 (at-jnn id- 
jumhur ) ; p. 151, 1- 13 (umiak al-jumhSr). 

* JabartI, iii, p. 30, 1.23; p. 31, 11.29-30; Hvme, p. 73. 

1 JabartI, iii, p. 139, 1. 30, to p. Ml, 1. 8 ; p. 179, II. 20-2. Thu income 
of the national domains was in 1800 thrieu as great as in 1799, whrn-a* 
the total state revenue sunk by more than a third (cf. Omar Totmo ««», 
pp. 30-7). 

« JabartI, iii, p. 190, 11. 17-18 ; p. 193, 11. 25-0 ; p. 191. H. 1-7 ; p. V-’ >. 
11. 2-1 ; p. 190, 11. 27-32 ; p. 193, I. 0 ; p. 202, 1. 29. 

3 Ibid., iv, p. 91. 11.9-20. 

« Ibid., iii, pp. 23-1, 203, 209, 303-9, 313, 317, 319. 329, a33, ...JO ; 
iv, pp. 7, 8, M, I8 t 80, 88-0, etc* 
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before the nominal time/ and the annual 

occupied by the mercenary 

5p0il °f 7 aI U rtbia a'ainst the Wahhab*, a decree 
troops 1 fought m Arabia a ad compensating 

was published confiscating all the lii>-n P 

“•“Us i “ 

sk xzs 'rfi*s±s-- 

if they wished, but the extent ^ ^ 

(owing to the diminution o •» the mdta zm was 

year), the mm remained the same, an 
entitled to levy al-mal al-hurr only. p • al _ 

At the same time Muhammad ^" d ffi0US 
ahbasiyya , 7 so that Egypt becam o 

ioj. 11 ft-11 • pp. 234, 2 S 8 , 296, 326, 329, 
i Ibid., ii, p. 179, 1. 4 ; i», P- 194 > U - ®" 1 ’ PP 

347 ; iv, pp. 20, 69. 10 14> 60, 93, 95, 96, 97. 

a Ibid., iii, p. 345, H. 24r-7 ; xv, PP- 1 ' 183j p. 2 7-9. 

3 Ibid., iv, P . 153, 1.27, to P ; 154 . " t ten multazims, ibid., iii- P- 347 > 

* Many Albanian mercenaries were then 

11. 3-7 ; iv, p. 11, 1- 17 > P- 229 ’ ’ j . p _ 207, 11. 8-13 ; p- 222, 11. 6 8. 

^ Ibid., iv, p. 203, 1. 30, to p. 204, 1. ^cated in the revolts 

Those i nultazims of Upper Egyp „ compensation in 1811, p. 154, 

of “ the Southern Emirs » obtained a sum rco manner the casea 

1. 11. Prior to it Md. ‘All Bometimes settled m 

of insolvent multazims, p. 109 > ' * ; 2 56, p. 27-8. 

c Ibid., iv, p. 228, 1. 4, to p. 229 > - 8 ; P- was imp osed on them for the 
t i n 1801 a small regular tax (t ml *■*/> tried t0 impose the 

frst time (JlbaitUv, P- «. ?• , p. 95. 11. 6 , 22 1 , p. 96, 

.» on these tods in ^ J„ e thoir exclusiee farmer » 

15 . v), 97 , 11. 3-4, 17). In 18H he » ec d somew hat diminished their 

Egypt, imposed there on them a h g mi ^ to p . 154, L 2 ; P- 183, 

St (P 141, 1. 31, to P. 142,1. 4 i ASution took place in aU Egy?t 
1. 30, to p. 184, 1. 25). An additional d and aflerward s Md. All 

in 1813 (p. 208, 11. 23-5; P- 209, U- theirb ene66iarics (p. 256, 11. 25- 
stopped the remainder on the de as a part i C ular class 

32) In Syria and in Palestme they ceased 
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farmed by its governor-general. 1 Only the allodial estates, 
waqfs (managed henceforth by him) and usyas (retained 
by the former multazims ) 2 had a particular status. The 
holders of other lands were in the same position as the holders 
of tin al-f alalia under the illizdm system : they could 
alienate and purchase lands, but the lord was entitled 
to order what crops they had to cultivate, to purchase 
all their produce and to deprive the dilatory Mami-pavers 
of their holdings. As, however, the successors of Md. All 
gave up his policy of severe control and monopolies, many 
lands were acquired by non-cultivators (who did not necessarily 
belong to the old feudal class), and the taxation of the 
bharajl lands gradually became similar to that of the allodial, 3 
the Khedive’s tenants 4 gradually became landed proprietors. 
The separation of the Khedive’s private budget from the 
state budget in 1879, owing to the establishment of the 
civil list, and the cessation of the tribute to the Ottoman 
Empire in 1914 put an end to the last lawful vestiges of the 
feudal system in Egypt. 

In Syria and in Palestine the abolition of the fanning of 
the crown domains was inaugurated by Aid. Ali in 1838, 5 and 


lands after tbo Ottoman conquest, and became the nucleus of the local 
uaqf gFiayr saliifr, viz. these “ tribute-paying " hinds the revenues of which 
arc set apart by the state for some pious purpose (to-day they form tho 
bulk of tho local uxujfs). The necessity of meeting tho co.itof tho army, which 
was the official reason for the abolition of al-riau / ulahl«'idi'j<jn in Egypt 
(ibid., p. 184, 11.11-12), recalls the frequent attempts of the Mumliik 
sultans to abolish the tcaqf* and to divide them into military lief* ; under 
the pressure of the religious administration they contented themselves 
with temporary contiscation of the ««'//*’ revenues (Urn ly.ts, i. pp, 2*57, 
330 ; ii, pp. 97, 257, 208-9 ; Iv, pp. 14-15. IS ; v. pp. 121. 173 ; Xujum.s i, 
pp. 47, 09 ; IfawJith, p. 030). 

j jabartl (iv, p. 212, 1. 1), calls him lukim Mi<r uu-yj/d/m/ui 

[sic], 

- Ibid., p. 207, 11. 10-1 1 ; p. 228, 1). 2 1-S. 

3 Cf. Cromer, pp- 23, 00. 00, 94, 132. 

* Cf. Jabarth iv. p. 207, 1. 13; /</«$*« (tvlUtq.} . ll.c 
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in the following year it was proclaimed by the sultan through- 
out the Empire. The old lords retained the lands cultivated 
by their workers and duralaV ; the lands cultivated by 
permanent settlers were now held by the village communities 
directly from the crown. The levying of the min, gradually 
replaced by the tithe, 1 was annually farmed, and the farmer 
of a village (or a group of villages) was not infrequently the 
former lord ; however, he had legal authority over the 
village only during the tax collection, though in practice 
(especially in the case of a tribal chieftain) his position was 
often the same as before. 2 In Jabal al-Duruz the family of 
al- A trash remained lords of all the lands till the agrarian 
revolution of 18SG-7, when in every village one-quarter to 
one-eighth of lands were allotted to the local chieftains and 
the remainder to the common peasants. 3 At the time of 
the compulsory registration of lands (tatwlb), which began 
in I860 and continued until the commencement of the 
twentieth centurv, the common lands were divided into 
private holdings, and their holders received the right to 
alienate them to townsmen and residents of other villages ; 
in many villages, however, the communal tenure remained, 
and the lands were fictitiously registered in the name of four 
or five notables. 1 The uncultivated lands were purchased 

1 During the period of transition the peasants had to pay both taxes. 
In 189*1 tho mxrl (then a pecuniary tax, 3-5 per cent on tho valuation of 
lands), was paid by tho village conimunity directly to tho treasury, and 
the tithe (levied then in kind) was fanned, the tax-farmer collecting in 
practice 33 per cent of the crops instead of 10 per cent, Bergheim in PEFQS ., 
1894, pp. 197-8. 

2 Cf. Finn, i, pp. 228-235, 305-7, 31G. 

3 Bouron, pp. 21*4-15, 333-4. Cf. A. J. Toynbee, The Islamic World 
since the Peace Settlement, Oxford, 1927, p. 408. 

- 4 PEFQS., 1891, p. 105 ; 1894, p. 195. L. Oliphant, The Land of Gilead, 
N.Y., 1881, pp. 86, 184, 248. H. C. Luke and E. Keitk-Roach, The Handbook 
of Palestine, 3rd cd., pp. 201-2. According to G. Dalman, Arbeit nnd Sitte 
in Palastma, ii, 1932, p. 36, the tatwlb began in 1863. Since then the title- 
deed of a landholder has been known as qushun . The former muqata ajis 
received two charters : shart-nama from the superior (Rustum, ii, p. 25, 

L 11 ; p. 53,1. 9), and hujja from the qddl (cf. the examples, ibid., i, pp. 121-3; 
ii, pp. 24-6, 69-70). 
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from the treasury by persons of wealth and influence, many 
of whom were state officials (hence the term “ eftendi ” 
became in the colloquial language a synonym of “ estate- 
owner ”). This fate was shared by the villages which were 
founded subsequent to the domination of Md. ‘All. (1831-1811) 
and were not registered by the Turkish authorities. 1 As the 
old villages were concentrated for the most part in the hill 
districts, 2 it was the plains and the regions on the coniines 
of the desert (as the Hauran and the Negeb) which became 
the principal zones of great estates. 3 

In the Lebanon the most important dates in the fight 
against feudalism were : the abolition of the inequality 
of the min payments in 1844-8 1 ; the limitation of the 
power of the mnqata 1 ajls in 1845, when in the mixed Druso- 
Christian districts every mvqata‘ajT was compelled to share 
his authority with an “ agent ” belonging to the other com- • 
munity ; the peasant revolt of 1854, which put an end to 
the prerogatives of the nobility in the North Lebanon, 3 
and the Lebanese constitution (Regie meat organ ique) of 1861—4, 
which proclaimed in its 6th art. the ** equality of all before 
the law, abolition of all feudal privileges, and notably of 
those of the muqata‘ajis ”. The Lebanon remained an 
autonomous tributary state within the Ottoman Empire, 
but its governor (a non-Lebanese Ottoman Christian) and 
his district agents were no longer farmers of the tribute but 
salaried officials. This constitution (which remained in force 


1 Tho registers of mfr«-pnying villages, arranged under Md. ‘Ali, were 

not revised till tho tafwib, Finn, i, p. 172. Cf. on tho plain of ICdraelon, 
Oliphant, pp. 277-8. 

3 Because of greater .security from nomatU and mercenary troop*. 
Mariti, p. 10-1; Volney, ii, pp. OS, 330-7. Tho aea-eo.nit w.u dejinpuLdcd 
by tho Mamluks in 1291, in order to prevent tho future C'ru< ador* from 
using it aa military ba.se, A. F„ iv, p. 2d, 1. 31 ; Anonym, p. 23. 1. 12. 

3 PEFQS., 1891, pp. 10-t-fi. Auhagen. licit nijc cur Kw.Unt dcr Lanka- 
lidtur ur.J ikr La >ui ici rtschujt Berlin, 1907, p. 32, 

* SJjidywq, p. 701. 11. 13 If. ; p. 7 IS, U. 1-7, IS if. 
i Cf. 11. LainmeUd, La S'jrit, Beirut, 1921, ii, p. 177. 
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until the World War) still made considerable concessions 
to tlie old feudal families : the governor, when appointing a 
district agent, had to take in account “ the importance of 
his property 55 (art, 3), and the district administrative councils 
represented “ the various elements of the population and the 
interests of the landowners ” (art. 4). 

The abolition of serfdom was also a gradual process. 
Already in 1S11 Muhammad ‘All gave to the serfs of the 
muUazims the right to lay plaints against their lords before 
the oilice established especially for this purpose. 1 2 The 
interdiction to leave the village without the lord’s permission 
remained,- and was even among the causes of the Egypto- 
Ottoman war of 1S31-3. 3 4 It was, however, denounced then 
by the sultan as illegal, 1 discontinued in Syria and in Palestine 
after their reconquest by the Ottomans (considerably assisted 
by the peasant rebels), and came to an end in Egypt when 
the successors of Muhammad ‘All gave up his policy of 
severe control of the economic activities of the peasants. 
In the Lebanon serfdom was usually milder than in the 
neighbouring countries, owing to the tribal connection between 
the lord and the serf ; in the North it was abolished by the 
revolt of 1854, in the South by the constitution of 1861-4. 

1 Jabarfci, iv, p. 138, 11. 15-32. 

2 Ibid., p. 81, 1, 22 ; p. 207, 1. 10. Rusturn ( advance notice, 1928), p. 12. 

2 It is not clear whether the final motive was (as Olberg, pp, 56-7, and 

other contemporary writers say), the refusal of the governor-general of 
Acre to deliver fugitive Egyptian peasants to their master, Md. Ali, or (as 
A. J. Rustum says in The Royal Archives of Egypt and the Origins of the 
Egyptian Expedition to Syria,' Beirut, 1930, pp. 25-0), the refusal of their 
new lords (the village shayhh s) to permit those of them who wished to 
return to Egypt to do so. 

4 Olberg, p. 57. 
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Nakad, 57, 58 

NashashibI, al-, 3b t -o 

Ras Naliash, tho emirs of, o 7, 

Sayfa, 60 _ 

Sharinqashi, al-, 

Shihab, 10 , 13, 56 57 
Subli (Subayb), 12, 13 
Talhuq, 57,58 
Tannmi (al-Dan), al-, 3J 
Tarabay, 59 
Tuqan, 59 
‘Umar, 11, 41 
Zahir, al-, 57, 08 
Zaydan, 59 
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l abid , 2 

‘abudiyya, 68 _ 

agha, pi. aghawat , 3, b, 04 
afandi, 60 (cf. 80) 
alibas, 32—4 
'alama, 30, 31 
‘dmil, pi. * ummal , 45, 47 
amir (aWmr kabir), 30, ((il-Jdlflzna), 

49, (al-mala'), 10, (al-Sa‘id), 50 
4 aqarat , 58 

agd/r sultdniyya , 18, 46 
aqcha, 42 
l araq , 68 
arpaliq , 52 

ashab al^atdmina, 53 
War (‘askd’iY), al - , H> 
aidbak, 14, ( al^asdkir ), 1 
aiyan al-jumhur, 76 
aidad alma, 10, 14, 29, 33, 38, 

40, 54 
a'yan, 58 
‘azab, 53 

babriyya , a/-, 2_ 
bakltk , pi. bakalxk , 58 
balasiyya, 14 
6a?iil l-atraky 14 
bag, 71 
6as7i, 2 
6a//aZ, 32 
baylarbay , 55 
al-mal , 36 

6t7atZ ah sultdniyya, al -, 46 
buluk, 53 

6ug lua-l^alam, al -, 31, 54 
6u.su/, 68 
daliayd, 4 

(/air [&ds7i], pi* duldt, 75 
daf/a/ al-iqffidt, 29 
daman, 45 

darak, 9, (sa7u'6 a/-)> 60 
c/ar al’liarb , 44 
(/dr al’Sa l dda , 46 
dawra, 63 
dhakhira, 67 
dJiimma, 48 
c/i/igdH, 58 
dhnuz, 47 

</r«d r jaus/u, S, 21 , 

tim'd h, 49, 50, 53, 61, 62, 74, (« • 
a/i&ds), 34, (al’badal, al’ba<~j.)> 
29, (aZ-c/au’/a), 4, IS, 25, 4 d, 

(aldjuikhmt), 22, 25, 4o, (a*- 
30, 31, (<zZ-iflfa 4 » al-jaydlh 


20-3, 30-3, 40, (ai-££a#). o, 
24, 25, 45, (aUmufrad), 4, 6, 8, 
18, 25, 45, 47, ( almurtaja ), 22, 

(al-musla'jarat ica’l-himayat), 2d, 
(aZ-su/idn), 22, (al-ustdddnyya), 4, 
(abwizara), 4, 7 

/a^dn, 5, 33, 34, 61, 66, 70, 71, 77 
Ja’iz (/dr?), 49, 66, /7 

falaha, 64 . ( 

falldh qardri (qarrar), 64 
falldlun al-bashd, 78 
falldhiin al-batldldn , al -, bJ 

/as/, 45, 48 
fawaris, 3 
/ay’, 23 
fighar, 61 

fuiuxcwa, aU, 15 
gamulydn, 40, 53 
ghaflr, 73 

altnbar (al-s!tuwan), 53, 74 
ijhilinan, 2, (sultdniyya), 14 
ghu zdt, 14 
jjduzz, ah, 54 
gdnulld, 53 
hadiyya, 67 

P 1 : 0 % 5-10, 13, 16, 

7uz/ga> ^ oo 40 

’ 19, 21, 24, 27-9, 31, 35, -w 

Jiamula, 69 
7zdsz7, 42, 43 
liimdya, 25 
Jissa, pi- d0 
hujja, 79 
hulican, 62 

‘i*6ra, 21, 23-o, 27 
iijdr, 61 


53 61 6 o, 7 2, 

iltizam, 48, °*< 

74-8 

‘ imdma , 15 

««w;o 8 ' 35 ’ Ui 

5 '4S, o0, (al-kh-dafa), 3j 

{Mad, 30, 31 
itldq-dtf 

fa6a/d, 42 71 

jamakiyy<h 4, dJ, m 
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rawutib, 4 

raid', 23-5, 27, CS 

HzqJ, pi. arziiq, rkw 7 , 32-1, 30, 58, 

64, (al-al.ibasiyya), 32, 36, 40, o*» 
70, 77, 7S, (al-jaydnyya), 3-, 31, 
36, 40, 41 
sagbiin, sagman, 75 
sa/ti'6, 20, (rfiiniw al-jaysh), -l .. 
sana al-jayshiyy « (al-kbarajiyya), 
al-, 21 , 22 

sanw/, 66 _ r 

41 , 

(aZ-Mazimi), 49 , 

> sarraf, 73 
sayfiyya , 2 
saf/ra/f, 73 
sayyid, 64 
rifiJd,71 
shaghir, 7 
shart-numa, 79 

sha if klh 4 , 30, 45, 58-61, 70, 74, <*>> 
81, (al'arab), 10, 60, (aUaltid), 49, 
GO ,(jabal Nubulus), 13, (al:Mnb), 
75 

shirk'd, 2S 

shiyukha, qudinn aUkttSjhsftftf, 73 

shuldsT, 58 * 

shubsa, 65 

shura kd\ 72, 79 

sipahi, 53 

siydsa , 14, GO 

sultdniyya , 2 

/a&a 1 , pi. aibd\ 55, 58 

/afcaga, pi. \ibdq, 3, 0, (al-khamisa, 

aZ-), 14 

tablakhdna (amir al-, sdliib), 3, 7-9, 
13, 14, 21, 31, 54 
tafdicut al-jayshi, al-, 22 


tahfifti, 16. 
tahwU al-sinln, 22 

fa* if a* 63 

taHjfir albilad, 71 
taquivT, al; 69 
taqlul, 26 

/«(/*?/• 45, 66, (al-biUid), 47 
farkhdn, 32 
/n/wift, .79, SO 
fa u'ashiyya 3 
tatrqV ah bust, 34 

lunar, 42, 52, 55, 08, 4 - 

fin al-fatiihu 72, 7S 

tiifakrhtyya, tufakjiyun, lufrhiyya, 
53 

{ 'uhda’(all aI-,_ mada'ikh al-), 48 
jumzrd’ abqabfilt, al-, oO 
'’urban, 12 

'ushran, al-, 11 . 7 , , - , < 

wSfictir, 25, (al-'uhya al-kabir), 4, 

47 

ustadh, 64 
u-iya, 72_, 7S 
UitJimdni, at; 4- 

imJ/St 33, 34, 37-10, 00, 01, 07, 
OS, 7S, (a/L«Z/** •?«<“<'). 7! > 
xvasiya, 72 
uvdt'if, al-, 15 
icazir, 50 (cf. 4) 
ivijaq, 53 
wujuh, 58 

yankijariyya, *)•> 

yuktab, 30, 31 
zi‘umat, 42 

zimum aUulur, 26, ,5» 

42 


Note. — A rabic sources of the period, treated in tins e ,g. 

substitute one of the letters tJi-t-l a i 1 . Arabic characters in 

atabak (Ibn Taghrl Birdi), dcHfra (Ibn Iyas). . Arabic 
Turkish words were pronounced by the Ara s a 
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